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Ea ee STR VEVS EVV AAS ULRLAIN : EN 
xIDEONS BATTLE 
BY FREDI CK VEEDER 
| ‘ \] ( ‘ \\ " is ske Le 
Sit ve thir Vha it’s ! Unele 
. otte ; . 5 Den nt ors \\ é 


le 
ne I 
! f Si | 
Missouri River. 1 
the people | if 
end to the affairs of the 
er at the 10S e al 
niet res ind old y 
Ics renge1or ind ot 
neral interest Most f 
of Wis rawt Tre the 
Singing Bird S f l 
e town took a deep civie } 
‘ rea it caret! ind 
tres ~\ ircely i ee } 
Subseribet Tax Pave \ 
stul citizens ¢ not ‘ 
ns il slit ‘ il intel 
Ssi01 of some Vita 
rangil from the question of 
f buildin 3 ss 
{ station to that of the 
the soul 
For a long time this Vas 1 
by the editor, a slow individual 
daay it helped fill up ind eX 
| the sundaian intellect a 


not, perhaps, of sufficient size 
inv form of taxation sOoom 
rds, as the denizens « 


ed by the neighboring t« 





institution committed to then 


But in good time Bunday di 


enough and Mh Gideon L 





his advent Gideon belonged 
school of journalism He anno 
should put some ginger into 


The first morning that he took 


Ber Tillinghast dropped in wi 


roll of manuscript vritten i 


both sides of the paper whiecl 


was a littl disq sition on mn 


wherein he rather reckoned he 
position of Deacon Humphrey 


the last week’s issue, into a co¢ 
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5 ( Sir o B neede ! ape 
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1 i ess of gingerizil hist SSeS n 
thre | , ni ons 1 () Settle 
is sslons ror P i¢ il ~ rite 

P t < the 4 he olks { 
ell 1 | tle ~ ne ol site t thie ‘ 
oca pred poe Tle egan to print ne 3 l ( l ns al it 
enrs he e] ersons 1 1 nes \ equ \ xt ed 
de 4 1 s re ers Natu ‘ soon ed 
criticise , t rake et p @ t ret) ions 
that © ere repugnant. te is Nature He even 
1, al 1 el furthe) n 1 histori rl ist 
ribute t its ( itte int ! ! that i cert ! man 
minable is dea il ol ) n ontronte ) Lie 

s ‘ ! il t les ¢ for 

thie is co ection of = statemen sil t hie 

to tl thing cou t be ne, but that he 

im rtalit il in ft next issue to print the uw red 

er’s n ‘ indey e he of irths 
ither 1 Lea ers. if eos 1 mar ~ ead 

I ed B ( s dead, so fa < e NS is 

rele ! neerned ul it ild ¢ on t FT rbout 

depa 1 ent r late departed 1 stan ul refer t 
1 te subye } st o¢ rrences as having ppene ibout 
this wav the the time that Mr. So-and-so dic« though 

| ce ere \ so-and-so mig be ti il wbou town 
ns, came te 1 the hap] eny\t ent boisterous good 
rt f pubh ealt 

‘ OL « se attempts ere soon made to ob 
Lie ‘ tain retractions | force, al failing in this 
‘ ers vet redress by the pleasing proces nown 
4 tho mnie , ir enlightened country as “* takir it out 
ince 1 t his ie ‘ 7 ere the more 
the Ne ni thereto bv the xample of a neigh 
old Inel boring town also possessed of a belligerent 

t! i bulky uurnalist. where one f the recognized forms 

blue ink on of amateur sport is <1! the editor 

he explaine But tl vorker s unfortunate in being 
fant baptisn of lickable size. and in his habit of fighting 
knocked the Tyan in both of which respects the editor 

as takel ! f the Nentinel | | the advantage The di 

ked hat mensions of the Lite eathers vere some 
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remain a week and 
ist Unhapp I 
‘ ‘ sé ‘ ia) ‘ 
ert ! When this 
} » ne t better 
t ’ 1 t 


e ¢ | ‘ e ¢ 
f | : it e in 
‘ H t ol to 
i il ft me 1 ne 
‘ ! lle s short but th 
! ! early lac ny 
| ‘ 1 ( ty The KHECCs 
Le - thie il his nervels 
ye ntruder took one sweet 
, ) t hye flies ind then loc 
it ¢; ( i ta l tired 
| ere the editor of this paper 
Ins nt (; ~ nees ised thie 
pid bration ! his ja snapped ba 
nto plac 
Deo l . t Se4 Im. Sil he aske 
| nad l sudden vociterat 


him 


| ‘ 
All right fetch 


ment. sit ul Leathers clapped on his 
ind rushed out the door and down tl! 
outside stairs. Right at the foot of the sta 
he et a ta rawboned man, apparent 
ist in ff the ba districts 
See here, be cried the man, laving 
eavyv hat on his shoulder, “ got anvthir 
{ lo with the outfit upstairs?” 
Nothin sil answered Leathe 
promptly Been up to buy a pape 
Good for Mv name is Pete Bolay 
Live out bevor the lake This here pape 
has been abusir me for a month, and I 
de a special trip over here to pound tl 
breat out of e editol Can you tell 
where he is 
Right up in the office, sir,” said Leathe 
Short thir set mal vearing a plug i 


vateh-chain.’ 


ind i bi 
All right Get away from the building 
tuse things are going to fly around a good 
bit.” 
Yes, sit Lemme give you a little ad 
Soe.” 
out with if 
Jump on him quick Don’t give him a 
ince to move He’s got a gun in his desk 
nd if he ever gets it you’re a goner!’ 
Don’t worry just you stand from un 
ler!” and he bounded up the stairs 
It happened to be noon - time, and every 
body was home at dinner Gideon went 
iwross a side street and stepped into a 
stable The sounds of strife, earnest and 
titanic, were not long in reaching him. He 
imagined he could see the whole building 
tremble ind pieces of furniture, mallets 
column rules. fire-shovels, and other debris 
came flving through the window. At the 
end of five minutes what had once been a 
prosperous quack doetor lunged down the 
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Mr PRESS LEWIS 
the hill leading out 


newhat strenuous t¢ 


el it mav be thoug 
eq to anvthing, but 
e ittached to fom 


POLITENESS 


im of seven VokKe ot 
it, should have bee 
the fact that the 


big, heavily loaded 


eight-wagons tied one behind the othe 


ist not be forgotten 
take into account the 
measurable depth Stil 





but they wouldn't: mn 
Now, it may readily | 
the Fort Macleod trail 
opt uined. Especially in 
gestions or opinions to 


no mincing matters 


oxen could pull through 


Nor must we fail t 
gumbo mud of in 
1, Press felt that the 
if they only would 
t an ox would budge 
ve believed that along 


that plain speaking 
eommunicating sug 


the oxen there is 
And further, it must 
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of those fell 1 runnil np 
‘ on me at one I . mu M 
temper got the best of me at ist | car 
star tL goo deal 1 | int stand every 
thing and he picke pia ittened silk 
it am 1 sombrere cl “ ed | ‘ i lis 
io iT 1 ‘ then ( vin 
Cricle n eathers is hevel este in 
; t eo) nit u ! Wher people en 
tioned hin eV sy ! bated breatt 
} itter st havi ‘ ‘ ll 
he understood t} t in the use oft language 


vingéd and burning 


Mh Press Lewis was 


icknowledged to stand head and shoulders 
ibove all the other freighters 

When the oxen paused Press began. First 
mildly, simply expressing his general opinion 
tf the situation ind the oxen collectively 
em tie told eacl ON versonally Vhat he 
t ught of hin B this time he vas in 
einning to warm up, and ith a parting 
volley aimed directly at the oxen, which gave 


the neighborhood a bl 


attention to the ink 


them back alone th 

Kocene ox Then he 
! 

relatives: then to al 


kind, living and dea 


} 
pald his respects to tl 


lish tinge, he turned his 


estors ind denounced 


ie line to the original 


( vught his breath and 
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r dustel thev remal 
steadfast. imn able 
The Ing 
re ol i} ecti 
Se, it thie ist. bit 
lining  strengtl M 
Press Lewis sat down h 
iv in the mud and in a 
still, small, tearful vo 
said, * Gentlemen, pleas 


pull 


Now whethe a mos 
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rHe Man. “ Now don't 
orget, Colonel for’ard 


ahead she does hack. 


hack’ard she qoes!l 


Mr. PODGERS “ Very 
ell, Stand aside and 
re 





quito bit one of the lead 
oxen, or what it was, none 
shall ever know; but cei 
tain it is that one of them 
did then and there lunge 
heavily forward, the oth- 
ers did likewise, and up 
the hill went those four 
lumbering wagons and dis- 
appeared over the crest. 
Five minutes later Mr. 
Press Lewis, silent, hatless, 
whipless. his jaw drooping, 
stumbled along the trail in 
pursuit. B. C. dE. 
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LIGHT FOR JONES 


JONES, a very methodi 
eal bookkeeper Im a large 
wholesale house, prides 
himself on the fact that 
he rarely makes mistakes 
so when he received a let 
ter from one of his best 
customers saving his last 
bill was incorrect he was 


somewhat annoyed rhe 
letter was signed R I 
Smith, and when Jones 


had gone carefully ovei 
the bill, he wrote back 
saying he could find no 
mistake, but that if Smith 
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eee: ~ Sage ee YOUTHFUL SYMPATI 


<i 
P Tue father was anxik 
,” > 5 


to awaken the sympat 
of his five-year-old boy 

hen he called for a 
story, he told him the 


Once there vere s 
ittle boys who were ce 
ing down Fort Greer H 
in Brooklyn Phey we 
ump on thei sleds; 
then whiz down the hill 
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thie street, although the 
ere mans wagons ] \ 
| ing They were not atra 
| because they were hay 
] such a good time But 
last one little boy 
right under a horse's fe 
and he was killed, the po 
. 3 | le boy!” 
Mr. HaAwpatrcu \ / onde) hat air that noise. little boy 
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Impressive oratorical 
ivuse by father 
Little Boy: “Who got 


MY FATAL BLUNDERS 


I WAs attending lectures 
it a celebrated German uni 
versity. As a matter of re 
laxation | had joined a stu- 
dent Gesangverein, or sing 
ing society, and had risen 
to the position of secretary 
Our concerts were regarded 
as social events of the first 
magnitude. 

\s everybody knows, 
there is no country in the 

orld where the title is so 





vorshipped as in Germany ; 





nor is there any country 
\I -ODGERS j Wu p fe—how she where titles are so numet 
4 ous. Not to have some sort 
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err Schreiber of 
lub it Was my\ 
send out the in 
tions. This was simple ALPERT . > 
one to everybody in ease > 
ho had a title \t 
id of my list stood Mr. Popcers Yes, and you can have that—that , 
ertain professor of la tul bil 
the university, who, be 
s his title of Protesso not itself in iddress hihi is the Her Hofrath Blanl 
nsiderable one in Germany also enjoy He ive me look that caused me to sin 
at of Hofrath, or Court Couneillor. a through the floor Rescued from the cell 
lid dignity, and one higher than that later on by the ever-faithful Herr Direktor, 
f Protesso. | demanded another explanation 
\las! in an unguarded moment [ directed ‘What, know vou not that he was thi 
s invitation simply to Herr Professor ifternoon raised by his Majestv from Hof 
Blank rath, Court Councillor, to Geheimerhofrat! 
Lives here the Herr Professor Blank Privy Court Councilloi You have hi ! 
nquires the postman sulted most deadly!” 
Nein savs tive maid-servant here Donnerwetter ! | might as vell ret 
es the Herr Hofrath Blank to mv own country and give it all up 
But this letter is directed to Herr cluding the daughte 
Professor Blank, at this address CHARLES N. LURE 


Here lives no Herr Professor B 


savs the Dienstmiidchen * Here lives onl 
he Herr Court Councillor Blank 

So the postman departs with the letter 
And so the Herr Professor Hofrath got no 
invitation, and staid at home from the con 
cert, he and his family, and angered then 
selves exceedingly. 

Concerning this of course I knew nothing 


L only knew that I missed him and his 


charming daughter from the concert But 
the next morning | was shocked and grieved 
Meeting him on the street, instead of the 
customary cordial greeting, | got an icy 
stony, deadly stare. I hastened to the Hert 
Direktor of the singing club and begged him 


to solve the mystery. 


“He tells me he received no invitation 
savs the Herr Direktor 
But I did to him send one.” 


* How did you address it r’ 
* To the Herr Professor Blank.” 
Ach, himmel! Know you not 
the Herr Hofrath Blank?” 
[ agreed to apologize. I mentally decided 
to make my apology both explicit and meek 


he is 


that 


—there was that charming daughter. 
Three days later my chance came. At an 

evening reception I saw him and made my 

way to his presence. Then and there I did 


plainly and humbly and almost obsequious 











PHILOSOPHY 


STROKE ve here n’ stroke ve t ( 
Smooth the we lan’ tal vour ease 
There s nae Ise serrate in’ 
rill ve want to raise a bleeze 
Stroke ve here an’ stroke ve there 
Smooth the world an’ keep it qui 


Folk are li 


Ye « 


inna 


oke 
It’s better 


7 : 
ve here an’ stroke ve there 


rubbin’ straight than crookit ; 


(sin ve want catch 


to fish 

Ye've vot to hae e bai to hook 1 
Stroke ve here an’ stroke ve ere 

Folk will stan’ a deal o° strokin’ 
A wee bit crumb that’s swallowed wrang 

Gars ve do a de uo chokin’ 
Stroke ve here an’ stroke ve there 

Bide your chance an’ tak’ vour grippit 
The folk that pu’ igin the thorns 


Are gaen to hae their gairments rippit. 
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ARLES 
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THE HUMANE Dk. BROWN 


Says Dr. ] vn. a kind, good man, * Oh, how I feel for you, poor duck, 
On on a wet March day, Alas. no tongue can tell 
\ valked out and saw a duck 


So Td be pleased if you'd accept 
wily 


\-travelling his \ share of my umbrell!” 





PUNITIVE MEASURES 


But the red man did not meet his Water 
rue city of Little Muddy, on the uppet loo till Tobe Hartley and a friend, preserved 
in exceedingly wide-awake to us under the name ot 


. Long Isaac, came in 
nin ’S7 When it 


i id reached the ma from the Lightning’s Nest neighborhood. A 
t ive of three months every kind of busi close friendship existed between these two 
ness man is represented except the cigar worthies. It was their first vacation from 
iler, and the next week a man from Chi the ranch for several months. They wan 
cago named Stark opened a tobacco - store dered about town in a receptive mood and 
wit t lar Cae \ ind aggressive wooden sought to enjoy their visit. No facts are 
Indian in fron | lin 1 tomahawk savy extant concerning their condition after some 
’ v in one ul ind a bunch of cigars in hours, but we may perhaps be allowed ow 
{ ther suspicions Finally they separated, and 
It would take a chapter to tell of all the Tobe, coming along to the Indian and not 
e Stark | ith that wooden abo noticing his upraised hatchet, sat down at 
ri This variety of sign was rare in his feet to rest He soon fell asleep and 
ion, and gentlemen not unconnected sank lower. At this juncture Isaac came 
e stock-growine industrv who came around the corner and took in the tragic 
in from t ranges wearing spurs and wea situation at a glance. *“ Killed my partner 
pons resel is threatening attitude: for a simple bunch of cigars, did you?” he 
fe ! er. no Indian, even the most cried. ‘“ Well, we'll see about it!” and he 
1 ispos vas populat He was produced his fire-arms and began shooting 
tT = pedestal half a dozen times accurately and rapidly \t the end of ten 
Stark learned to know what had minutes Stark gathered up his noble savage 
never he heard a dull erash in a basket, while the resuscitated Tobe and 

ind ild step outside and restore the avenging Isaac moved off arm in arm. 
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BY 


with which 


night 


on the s between the swee} 
the muslin curtains, and the mon 
sun gave it a rosy glow and a crust 
sparkle as of diamonds. The sight 


frost 


had br 


hen he 


WTLA/ 


\ 
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was not there 1 she 
strange ay Vv I ! ~ 
tion of terror and attrac 


‘tion and dos 
regarded 
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re membe re 
ne odd com| 


her 
cold In 


very 





child ut under the 
a little house flower 
n lay ng at hen € 
hox ( Tri nt tne i I and it 
her. I} ( d cast a timid g 
the tall slender figure clad 
1 dressing-¢ t uilted « son 
toward which dazzled her eyes, accustomed as 
d s mol g wrappers of dark | 
ok it cotton at netv-¢ ght eents apiece, 
I \ she s ed th undefined appre 
said sions of nd ind opulence wh 
migl I er simple grasp ¢ 
1 some nd cause | t se all her old stand 
1 she | ivs thought her mothe 
. beautiful, but now lo 
s! ¢ l ’s face, too, in the di 
ea lair to he ch 
liscernment for those 1 ges 
Miss vhiel lults either acquit the 
houst selves or by which they measure ell 
Shes did not on the Sollek wcher of Us 
, 
“ed | she ( I SO4 
: ling sa ul l itl 1 ¢ 
he } els oO ( r l ( 
les: she sav her u 
g assed sh vision had ever sought 
1uman f ve and kindness, and tender 
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tale : be ingg inte rsp 


with terms of endearment 

her mother and grandmot 
uld onsidered high-tl 

and have been shamefaced in « 
aes ; 

ploving, am Tull oT whimsi 
eae” = 

piavtulness which had an unde 

tone of pathos in it. Cynthia 


not st for a minute; she seer 
to feel that much of her power 
I het Spec l ind voice, like SO! 
enchantress vine Cast her spell 


means of her silver tongue. N 


dy knew how she dreaded 


ther!” It gave her the sensatic 
ot 1 murderess, even whil ~ 
persisted in her erime. Sos] 
talked, diverting the echild’s mii 
from its natural channel by sheer 
Pores ot eloquence. She told 
story about the parrot whic] 
caused Ellen’s eves to widen wit 
, 


thoughtful wonder; she promise 
her treasures and pleasures whic} 
made her mouth twiteh into smil 

in spite of herself; but with all 
her efforts, when after breakfast 
they went into another room, EF] 


len broke out again, “I want my 


Cynthia turned white and strug 
gled with herself for a moment, 
he she spoke. That which sh 
was doing of the nature of a crime 
was in reality more foreign to he 
hature than virtue, and her ith 
stinect was to return to her nar 
row and straight way in spite of 
s cramping of love and natural 
longing. Who is your mother, 
darling ¢ And what is your 
name ¢” 

But Ellen was silent, except for 
that one ery, “ Il want my mother!” 
The persistency of the child in 
spite of her youth and her distress 
was a.most invulnerable. She 
came of a stiff-necked family on 
one side at least, and sometimes 
neckedness is more pro- 
nounced in a child than in an 
adult, in whom it may be temper 
ed by experience and policy. “a 


want my mother!” Ellen repeated 





n her gentle wail, as plaintively 


SHE SAT IN THE TALL CHAIR inconsequent as the note of a bird. 
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SHE’S GOT HER; SHE’S GOT HER!’’ SHOUTED THE PEOPLI 
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hy tend rnes 
Kllen’s father in 
t | u?” repeat 
he he 
1 Mrs. Zelotes Brewster came 


black and white checked 


d around her gaunt old face, 








st iwe sottness and 
d Fanny look at her 
st glanee, and 1 

essing back agan 


son Andrew, in a bro- 





orrespond Ir] 
rliness, as she stood 
] 
ne at tl] 


he child who had been lost t.”” saic 
was found. 





| she. 
But EK len 
‘Don’t you want o1 They all 


ll looked 
ls nice doughnuts?” ; : y. “Tell Aunts 
‘No, I thank you,” repli 


girl,” said the 
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" 1 Andi 
L lt ~ eu e first time a Bi 
Stole said Mrs. Zelotes. H 
Sho tone S nge with wi 
- ; S ed at Fanny 
A : pu $ e down to | 
Kathe s she did 
% es, le l he wl ( 
. Su he stou caper ser 
, | cht u us ut ’ 

As : sne | ut ndow with os 
| ‘Where’s Mis’ Wetherhed gone? 
“\ ‘ Shes thought « somet! 

M é ; N she’s thougl fs ethir 
| A ld lad bad hac 


2 l came to | 
i ( ao} es tht IL 
u've g ed spectacles. The old won 
' : nd voice was shrill a 
| live} high-pitched reach her own conse 1 
r l Hess ‘Wh did such a g id little g 
\\ hem ¢ . u be run av rom father and m 
rr?” she pip going | K f rst 
“ il principles and the 1 f the whole n 
( since she | i | ird 1 hing of tl 
\ I ission which had been go on about 
) ' | her, and had supposed it to deal wit 
( the) 
‘ 1 Keller isped Suddenly all her : 
e returned uy her re lleetion She 
“ u nnocent accusing eyes upon he 
Yi ( ving ce, then her mother’s 


you said—you 


stammered out, but then her father 
ther were both down upon their 
| ees bet re her n her chair embracing 
nd Eva, too, seized her little hands 
‘y ‘ 


{ vel Hhink Of What you 
‘W eard fathe d mother say, Ellen,” An 
re said, sol ‘You must forget 
I bout t Ka 


ther and mother were 


th very 


wrong ind cked 
* And Aunt Eva, too,” sobbed Eva. 
N | ‘ “And they didi mean what they 


continued “You are the 


1s whole world to 


ier; you're all they have 

You don’t know what father and 

‘| lal her have been through, thinking you 
e lost, and they might never see their 

iv tle girl again. Now you mustn’t ever 


think of what they said again.” 
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ae s frownill ed h 
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hild looked; ] he child ( 
u do ealize 1 did 
\ l ive ! e I 
$4 ' n ' 
st child. -hidden « s 1 did 
= wesnnte , er 
ng forit. It you I did 1 
hat the consequet1 Ss 1 ht be to x 
t were found out There vil 


have had a day of dreadful anxik 
was worse because I had u 
I dared searcely speak to any o1 
he matter I have listened n r 


corners: I have made’ errands to’ news 
paper offices. I meant to get you 


if Well, never mind. I tell you you 


do not realize what you did, Cynth _ 


1 her head. then she ] ed away. het 
face quivering slightly, more as if from 
l 
i reflection f his agitation than from 
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to elimb 


f ladder for Norman | 

ind he nl sees and feels us th 
the soles of his patent-leathers,” one of 
the turbule spirits in his factory said. 
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1 el « 
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r 1 ( ~ ( 
1 1 
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A bove s hung a « 
\ a 
. 1: 
| a i real ( 
] 
y rice 1 { T I pie W 
p . = } ] nad 
\ t ( ere 
: " 
n tul I at such a ceremony as mignt 
ed b ! been witnessed some two thousand 


daurus, 01 


invaded Ind learn fro M 
} v led in the neig! I a at hat ] 
‘ But ther sno time tor specu 
+ The chéla had begun his pooj 
had to make 1 s. Toe into tl 
; > nu t ritual would be unpr 
a ell. as tiresome. bat I mar 1 
thet I learned son so well 
S 1. vhen \ ng her snake 
] { months la the priest was 
Ss pl tonished t leds that he 
ed ! Ww hie el | Vi rn Keng sl l 
h 3 st ! In t ri { ery ( ( 
eens lu ng ning 
lied nt rie | Irequ 
5. I k Lf Ca ! » th wors | 
? he b I £ og i bk 2 i 
nov ‘ ke Baal « old, 
mie s sleeps and ist be ked 


t me tha help t snal 
Ss! rs hoped for 3 material and 
by wate spiritual ndeed he Hindu creed 
| void f ethical significanes that 
| is have great power over the ad 
rr tributio1 d the occurrence 
‘ een the plagues and <¢ le diseases, also 
I I H ndu n Ich eattle, tne n lk of the eleventh d 
not to atter calving being sacred to them, 
the races libations of milk are always acceptal 


distinguished by so 
color, the most fay being the k 
black and milky color 


rite 


believer is bitten by a snake a 
th earth taken fro 
will 


was sorry afterwar 


find it an 
ke was rudely that I did not carry 


away some ot tl! 


it subjected to chemic: 


f lysis, for it would have been inti 
and yaks’ esting to know whether there was an 
Is (or rather of foundation for this belief, which I foun 


autifully chased to be universal in the valley. 








Ni i eated, on a leopard’s skin, a 
(rusa ~{ \ledus Ke locks fel] In 
wild profu er | shoulders ; 
i i Ve! thie ishe 
tta Lie I hu- 
Au } iv he nrotess 
ed ( us s Tul 
Vt { ‘ = nad 
l u nquet 
llé |S = 
()) group 
Be ( i u I 
‘ S () ‘ er side 
. Lie e mue 
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‘ . I hung 
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‘ ( succeed 
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! quest 
The | S 
ened up 
countirvime! 
t ip! You I 
mie to inte 


v littl 
etogenar ! 
As we aj 
met the nat 
ul l l 
eSCo! us 
Nee) pl ray 
1 Cl 


cdle« Visit, had politely ce 


In and cartridges, Walke 
my sice Ile was a bright 
nt lad about fifteen years 
much liked by the servants 

eood-humor by the jokes 
lat their expense 


‘ ssuming a grave ex 
he | ed me in the tace 
eee 
replied 1 have three 
\ then nvthing to ¢ it ¢ 
dl how would the 
ip de them with s 
su hv do vou ask these 
untenance at once bright- 
ter the manner of his 
he ( med, “ Ap hamara 
ionor is my father!), leaving 
vhat were my pate rnal 
eTterence t him It is not 
sometimes to hear ever ! 
eall you his father. 
proached Jodla Mikki we 
ve doctor, who, on hearing 


hie 


the bungalow which had 
ur service by the district 
t police Dharmsala. 
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! up a 
Ile the nd sacrificed a pg On the other 
ous, ns I did s either because my « 
which | uld give I n there was sick} 
te pos This I 
A tew miles beyond we came up 
the hamile which we were told was K 
ra Phe temple, as usual, was sh 
by handsome pipal-tree (Ficus 
It was an insignificant bu 
ng, distinguished from the ne 
ng huts by a small beeh 
iped dome, and approached b 
rough stone reas As the d 
ere open and 2 ne was stand 
( ‘ entured te thr 
at hab u ( saw noth 
more than bar ills plastered 
} vobri ( ung nd chop) 
nd a I] snake-stone 
v he fl \ pool of | 
anding l Li ‘ourt-vard sl 
t] sacrifices had been very recer 
flered. As e were leaving 
he chéla and = musie 
I had previously sent for 
After KIng 1 great mal 
it questions about their nags and ritual, 
me of the men looked up with su 
prise and inquired whether I was a nag 
eae vorshipper ! 
One tl wout s e-V rship struc 
~ if ( s very remarkable the priest wl 
1 wher s supposed to possess the power of diy 
tion, almost invariably belongs to the 
make lower or menial caste, and receives as his 
port no of the lay > illotted to the ten 
s are ple less than the reader, the musicians, 


ucs or even the barber I learned that all 


ues the ta 
ded «| pper 
vn thev w 
* ld Cot | a 
the himself 
, 
hala smoku 
‘ ns 
Ve one 
ected we hie 
thie WweeRIV 
, , 
had ered 
l : nd th 
had ’ 
( Fron 
er } I 
P ; 
S e” alk 
t ’ uy? 


rmners ll the village 


‘s of Indru Nag, an 


int a change of weatl 


a body to the el 


éla, 


were Worl 
| that wher 
ier they pro 


who works 


up into a state of inspiration by 
y and lasl ¢ himself with iro 
he then offers a sheep—a white 

( eather, a black one if wet 
r is required. In addition to the 
sacrifices,sixteen goats are slaugh 
‘ re cutting he summer crop 
rteen be e cutting the winter 


foot of the 
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al Vi h i brought 
l where we mounted 
de eastward along th 
havine the Ba 
5 mean elevat 
et thousand 
short distance 
ur |e and low 
¢ hills sparse 
ed with pine-trees 
l right Wi halted 
minutes at Nat 
hamlet close by 
l ill torre! 
eXabiihe 1 | or" 

( Ww! ch ~ su} 
levout Tlindus 
thé npress { 

: ind Pandu 
ly ee 

Cll Tr the Lut il 
Thousands of pil 
Gusdin’s heart’s d 
sou ie ma hye 

, rimas ng 
ture facing Siva’s 


en on Mount Kai 


Wi ave all got our 
es Phe Mussulman 
his ast resting place 
es he west the 

S he south the 

(rusain the north and 

e Christian, the east 
) leaving Narwana 


dle on to Gopalpur, 


eaving the rest-house at 
Dadh on our right, and 
id breakfast with = the 
manager of one of th 


argest and oldest. te: 





lantations in the valley. 
Here for the first time we 
w the whol process I 
ea-making, from picking 
packing t 


er it had been rolled b 


‘led over chareoal fires. 
ust as surrounded by m 
rimmed plants, abou 
elg Krom his garden we 
ee view of the Bara B 
n the one side, and o1 
picturesque old ruined 
n the top of a pine-clad hill. 
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| more 
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Our friend’s 
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tive fee 

| d an 2 
nghal Mow 
be other 
fort perched 
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Our kind host went with us as g 
, , 
Palumptr. On the wav he k us 
= ; 
SOC SOLE Vil ure CWelle making ec] 
ices I doul whether any Europ: 
ldsy h eould produces uch ex ‘ 





workmanship with their simpl 
Canning and I left fifty rupees with ther 
to be eonverted int rnaments by the 
time we returned. On our arrival 


Palumptr our friend insisted upon om 


being his guests and staving with him at 

the Planters’ Club. of which we were 

made honorary members. This little sta 
on ean boast of on f the prettie 
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were walking togeth hes and unmined s 1 
the curé and I, back through it evervwher« | | ( 
Pont-Aven on the long our talk for over an hour | f 
vhite road from Quin trifles. It was not until we had re 1 th 
perlé. IT had come by first outlying houses of the iwe that 
now to know this prim- colloquy developed into narrat ind tl 
tive part of old Bre threads of humble romance ere oul 
it Many legends the wound for weaving by a_ single uch 
for the land is riel upon the skein We were passing a sn all 
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But Pierre de 
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. th |} u 
= 
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e curé’s hous 
<> ot 
v1 erlooking 
7 | } 
he began the eur 
« iT¢ nseparable in 
neople of Pont-Aver 
lives ’ they were al 


because 


ould they agree. All 


iis, but 


ou speak 


That 


he shop 


1 
t} 
rit 


apo 


ddle 


id. * Mix 


Rouche 


m and asked, ‘ From 
Tl che vali r | u hed 
it insolenece!’ he ex 

Tsay!’ And just then 
he shop eame forward 


Mon Dieu! 


! And what 


said he, 
matter, 
W he re 


furioush 


argued 


while th 
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“© Adam Len 
“* Ah,’ said t 
Vadame La M 
woman.’ W he 


very much 


Esprit rode int 


N 1 


er Bel Es) 


a touchstone. \ 


feed 
i, turning to the 

iughing heartily with 
l¢ t his friend’s dise 
erTrreé ( 1rrie the nuswe Y 


he Par 


if? | 


isian; ‘it should 


you are such an 


th, leaving the t 


» the 


ry ned, Monsieur Le B 


village and went 


bed in the H6tel Gaspee, placing mo 


trust in sleep 


that the one wa 


told the story 


t} 
than 


In apothe earies. Aft 


s Pierre de Touche and tl 
other always Madame La Mére, for ea 


against 


the other, and t! 


sobriquets clung to them always. 
chevalier Bel Esprit stai 


Now this 
for several da 
vou will see, 
against poor 


apothe eary 


“The latter had 
some and drove tl 
from Pont-Aven t 
again. A tine sig! 
jacket with silver 
breast, and velvet 
hind his hat as | 
morning. So 
othe rs, and so, more 


Elise Li merre, 


the highroad, 


pinning he r 


seen her. Each mor 
at that same 


veraniuilis, an 


each evel ne 


ther rht 
They 

1 felt sure f 

rue love } 


vs in 


i 


Pont-Aven, and, 
Was not his last jes 
Rouche, tl 
a son who was hand 
ie dilige hee each day 


» Quimperlé and bac 


t he was in his velvet 


buttons shining on it 


ribbons flying out be 


he drove away in the 


I thought, and so though 


and 


h would be there too, tl 

etting sun in her eyves—an 
i 

rom the first that it was 

( ve of Armand de Roucl 


who lived in the house o 


} 


who lives there now 


h 
ll day as vou hav 


full diligence and 


than all, thought 


al 
ning she would stan 
window between the re 
\ oO him a Kiss il 
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‘ but neither 
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Ad Fi Pierre. breat] 
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The tl elled features of Pierre 
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Ni said ad Rouch that 
e thing sensible about her 
That s never sensible Im any 
No man met t, declared J 
Inerre. 

“At this Pierre de Rouche sat cd 
opposite Adam, and struck the table 
his tist heavily " Hk does merit it s 
he ind the blame be yours if he t 
he r 

Nor sense rejoined Lemerre, Vv 

e pipe in his teetl Hlis favorite w 
was that. Now and always it was ‘ (J) 
/ sel’ with a eackle and a laugh w 
the other spoke 

Messieurs,’ said I, then, ‘ be it 
sense r be elise the latter of whic 
| ! s—remember this: I sh 


Armand 


vn in a chair near 


if they ask m« 
the w 
faces. Lemerre to 
andl whistled, and su 
veyed me speechlessly. Pierre de Rouchy 
muttered an oath under his breath, and 
for the first time took a draught fro 

** We are priest-ridden,’ 
with that sudden tire which so easily was 


Ilis old face 


h s peaked almost 


he ejaculate ad, 


lighted in him wizened 


as livid, nose 


touched the claret, for he was looking int 


, and 
No; it is 
sighed 


he Iplessne Ss. 


that not at me. 

right of the holy fa 

Lemerre, with a look of 

And he mumbled inaudibly 

more while he mouthed his pipe stem. 
‘Fool!’ broke in the apothecary. ‘ H: 

has not the right. Even the Pope has 


ers 


“ And then I 


toy 


lost the drift of their 


harai out in the moonlight two 





wue, 
horses stood riderless and patient befor 
I drew nearer to the window 
One hors Monsieur kk 
Chevalier Bel Esprit, the other the tired 
beast of the diligence. And they were 
both saddled and bridled. The saddle ot 


Chey seemed to be 


the house. 


was the steed ot 


ne was a woman’s. 
at the house with a mild euri 


ir heads were raised, and | 


looking up 
osityv, for the a 
their great lustrous eyes in the 
Following those 


rested on a sight I never 


( ould st 
my own 


shall in my 


moonlight eyes 


life forget 

For there at the top of a ladder stood 
Armand a little beneath the window of 
the geraniums, and on the sill of that 
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told by the law-officers in England, de 
stroyed the right of the colonists to the 
land they had acquired under it; he for 
bade even the ordinary town meetings; 
and he sought to crush opposition by 
harsh punishments. To these puritans 
it was no small part of the trying 
experience that he encouraged some 
to set up a society to worship after 
the manner of the Chureh of En 
land, and use the hated prayer - book. 
and that in 1688 the episcopal congre 
vation thus formed built a place of wor 
ship, which thi \ ealled King’s Chapel, 
in Boston. It was a happy day when 
they got rid of the hateful tyranny; and 
an assurance of better times when they 
presently learned that the new govern 
ment at home approved what they had 
done, and were willing that th \ should 
send Sir Edmund and his fellow-prison 
ers to England for trial. 

The action of the people was no less 
prompt and decisive in New York, James’s 
own province. Francis Nicholson, An 
dros’s lieutenant in New York and. the 
Jerseys, was as little liked there as An 
dros himself was in Boston. Both he 
and the members of his council wer 
looked upon as tools of a papist king, and 
New York was Duteh and_ protestant 
News of the revolution in England threw 


they hesitated what to do, a captain ot 


the men-at-arms they had ealled together 


for their defence seized the fort and the 
vovernment in the name of the Prine 
of Orange. Th Ss Was Jacob Lu sler ar 


had come to the colony close upon thirty 
lier in the 
employ of the Dutch West India Com 


pany; had thriven in trad 


yvears be fore (1660), as aos rf 


nd made 

place of influence for himself amongst 
the colonists; and now stepped forth as 
their champion against the officers of the 
papist king whom the Parliament had ce 
posed. It might have beer well enough 
ha 


ad he stopped with that: but he did not. 


For a vear and a half he maintained him 
] . _ ] 


self as governor, in the w king’s name, 


but without his authority. He even r 


sisted commissioned officers of the king, 


until a governor sent from England 


eame: and then he was hanged for 


treason. It was a sad, unjust end. The 


man had been hot-headed, arbitrary, 
masterful, and had done much that the 


law could not sanction in order to have 
his own way; but he had meant to serve 
the community he ruled, and had planned 
no treason against the king. There had 
been the heat of parties at the bottom of 
the trouble. The greater land-owners, the 
king’s ofhcials, and the rich merchants 
had wished Nieholson to keep the LON 
ernment until the new king should send 
some one in his stead. The small trades- 
men, the artisans, and the sailors of the 
town heard that there was war with 
France, and that a French fleet was com- 
ing against the place, and believed that 
the rich men and the oftcials amongst 
them were no lovers of common men’s 
liberties, or of a protestant church either; 
and Leisler was their leader. His con- 
demnation was a thing resolved upon 
and hurried to its execution in New 
York, not commanded from over sea; and 
in 1695 Parliament itself took off the 
stain of treason from his name. 

In Maryland those who were unquiet 
and did not like the proprietor’s govern 
ment took advantage of the time to over 
throw it. The messenger whom Lord 
Baltimore despatched out of England to 
command the immediate proclamation ot 
King William and Queen Mary in his 
provinee died on the way thither, and 
Marvland seemed to lag behind the other 
colonies in her loyalty. Upon which one 
John Coode, and some others, under pre 
tence that the proprietor’s officers in the 
colony meant to defy the erown and 
establish papaey, got together an “ Asso 
ciation in Arms for the Defence of the 
Protestant religion, and for asserting the 
right of King William and Queen Mary 
to the Province of Maryland and all the 
Knelish dominions ”’; seized the rovern- 
ment of the eolony (1689): eonvineed 
the king of their sineerity and good faith 
in what had been done, though many of 
the best people in the colony protested; 
ruled as their party pleased for tw 
years ; and then weleomed a roval LoOV\ 
ernor (1692). They had made Maryland 
a royal province out of hand. Lord 
Baltimore was to receive only his quit 
rents and. the proceeds of the export 
duties. 


Everywhere in the eolonies there was 


doubt for a little while what government 
to obey, until things should be settled in 
England, and his majesty king William 
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ers: until at last they learned what  resoluteness, steadfastness, moderation, 


their government as a province was to be. 


here were already five organized coun 
es l ~ Jersey and had been thes 
enty Vv" ~ Sines iY Tore t he second 
ming of the Duteh (1674): and ten 
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It not only joined Plymouth to Massa 
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though it extended her boundaries, it cur 
tailed her | 
the men of the Bay principally noted. 
Phi ir 

: 


pointed by the crown. There were to be 


berties, and it was this that 
governor was thenceforth to be ap 


courts of admiralty, customs ottcers, and 

post-omece se rvice directly dependent 
upon the ministers in London. There 
was to be a representative General Court, 
' , 


almost as before, consisting of the gov- 


ernor, his council, and a house of depu 
es, and the governor’s council of 
twenty-eight was to be everv vear, after 

lected by the General Court it 
*s representatives 
ie General Court 
‘ould lay taxes and make general laws. 
But the king’s governor was to have the 


right to veto anv law of which he did not 


si he eourt’s enactments asid is dis 
llowed V tim within three vears 
ey were passed. <All the old rules 
. eles: shod “ole Gat. decuilen te 
ere changed The right to vote was no 
long be contined members the 
pu lh ¢ ul hes it Was To be eXeTCIS d 
v every man who ha rty pounds 
f personal property ! freehold 
estate in land wort] pounds a vear 
Judges were te be ip} nted by thi y= 
rnor and eouneil: all other offi s of 
col by the governo1 lone 
It was somet] he | hie heir 
n fellow-colonists i familian igure 
ongs hem, ton elr first govern 
wndet } new rrang el hy ug 1 
did 1 iter s powers, and he was hard 
ly the man thev would themselves have 
ehosen. Sir William Phips was only a 
rough, pushing, self-made sailor, one of 
the voungest of the twenty-one sons of an 
humble gunsmith in a little settlement 
close by the mouth of the far-away Ken 
nebee, Le had been a ship’s carpenter, 
: common seaman, a ship’s captain,—al 
Wavs sanguine, always adventurous, al 


ways on the make, risking everything to 
win his way, and as cheerful and hearts 
and full of confident plans when he 
had lost as when he had won. At last he 


had actually made the fortune he was in 


quest of, by finding and recovering the 


n 


treasure of a sunken Spanish galleon 
the southern seas. He had been much in 
England, and had won favor in the court 


and out of it by his bluff and honest 


energy and unfailing good-will, and his 
breezy manners, brought fresh from. the 
salt seas. King James had knighted him, 
Sir William, for the Spanish treasure he 
brought into England; and had made him 
high-sheriff of New England when Sir 
Kdmund Andros was governor there. In 
the vear 1690, the vear before the new 
charter was signed, he had led an CX 
dition into the north and taken Aeadia 
from the Freneh, with much excellent 
private plunde r, and then had failed in 
an expedition against Quebee. He was 
no statesman, and it was not pleasant for 
any man to be the first governor under 
the charter; but bluff Sir William, known 
to every man in Boston, was better than 
a stranger might have been. 

The new king’s coming to the throne 
in England had brought war in its train, 
a long war with the Frenceh—** King 
William’s War,” they called it in the 
colonies; and war with the French meant 
fear and massacre on the north rn bor 
ders, where the French were but too apt 
at stirring the Indians to their tierce at 
tacks even in times of peace. It was this 
war that had given Sir William Phips 
leave to make his expeditions against 
the north, for adventure and_ profit. 

In 1692 a distemper showed itself at 
Salem, in Massachusetts, which seemed 
for a little blacker than war itself, an 
eminous distemper of the mind. It was 
the vear of the witceheraft frenzy, and 
Salem, where the chief madness was, saw 
hineteen persons swing upon her gallows 
hill for commeree with the devil. Some 
really believed them witches; some 
schemed to send their px rsonal enemies to 
the gallows with a false charge. Governor 
Phips was induced to appoint special 
courts for the trial of the witches; and a 
long vear went by before men’s better 
thoughts, natural pity, and awakened con 
sciences called a halt upon the murderous 
frenzy, and Salem, with all the province, 
tried to forget what had been done to 
the innocent. 

In that vear, 1692, the king appointed 
Benjamin Fletcher to be governor of New 
York, and of Pennsylvania as well, which 
he was instructed to bring within his 
jurisdiction, for the consolidation of gov- 
ernment; and Sir Lionel Copley was made 
roval governor of Maryland. Sir Kd 


mund Andros, too, was that year ones 
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more commissioned governor, this time 
of Virginia, and stayed there full five 
years, a quieter if not a wiser man than 
in the days of King James. The Vir- 
ginians did not wholly dislike him, tak- 
ing him for what he was, a rough soldier, 
more efficient than patient, who meant to 
do his duty according to his instructions, 
but did not know how to do it in the 
wise way for his own interests and the 
general peace. He honestly devoted him- 
self to the welfare of the colony, encour- 
aged the growth of cotton in order that 
cloth might be made, improved the 
methods of administration, and sought in 
more than one way to better the sources 
of wealth. But the Virginians liked as 
little as the other colonists did his zeal 
in the enforcement of the acts of trade; 
and his arbitrary temper ruined him at 
last by bringing him into collision with 
James Blair. 

Andros’s predecessor in the governor- 
ship of Virginia had been Francis Nichol- 
son, a man who had been hardly more 
than a tool of James’s tyranny but a lit- 
tle while before in New York, but who 
was at heart something better than a 
mere placeman. Je was intemperate, 
and in private often showed himself 
gross and licentious; but he had some of 
the gifts of a statesman, and in quiet 
Virginia devoted himself very steadily 
to the welfare of the people he governed, 
no less than to the advancement of the 
general interests of the crown. James 
Blair had found in him an intelligent 
friend, and not an opponent, when he 
sought to set up a college in the colony. 
A great deal of Virginian polities cen- 
tred in Mr. Blair. He was a Seotsman 
bred to orders in the English Church, and 
was but thirty-six when Sir Edmund An- 
dros was made governor of Virginia. He 
had come to the colony in 1685, at 
twenty-nine; and in 1690, the year Mr. 
Nicholson became governor, he had been 
appointed commissary for Virginia by 
the Bishop of London. Virginia was sup- 
posed to lie within the see of London, and 
as the bishop’s commissary there it was 
Mr. Blair’s duty to inspect, report upon, 
and administer discipline in the church 
of the colony. He made it his first task 
to establish a college for the colony,— the 
assembly, the governor, and every true 
friend of Virginia at his back in the 
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enterprise,—in order that education might 
sustain order and enlightenment there. 
The king granted a charter and revenues 
to the college in 1692; the merchants 
of London subscribed right handsomely; 
Governor Nicholson handed over to it 
three hundred and fifty pounds voted to 
him by the assembly; and Virginia at last 
had the college she had wished and 
planned for ever since the days of Sir 
George Yeardley. It was agreed that it 
should be called the College of William 
and Mary. 

But when Sir Edmund Andros came, 
Mr. Nicholson being sent to administer 
the affairs of Maryland, it was found, 
after a few years’ trial, that he and Mr. 
Blair could not live in the same colony. 
Mr. Blair was as hot-tempered as Sir 
Edmund, and spoke his mind in as 
cholerie and unstinted a way. But Mr. 
Blair, though he was often boisterous, 
generally managed, after the canny Scots 
manner, to be right as well, and gener- 
ally had both the law and the interests 
of the colony on his side when it came 
to a contest, while Sir Edmund had a 
great talent for putting himself in the 
wrong. When at last it came to a breach 
between the two, therefore, as it did. Sir 
Edmund lost and Mr. Blair won. Sir 
Edmund was reealled to England, and 
Mr. Nicholson was named governor once 
more. It was a long time before Mr. 
Blair ceased to reign in Virginia. Mr. 
Nicholson became instrumental in re- 
moving the capital from Jamestown, 
which Mr. Bacon had burned, to Wil- 
liamsburg, more wholesomely placed, ten 
miles back from the river. The college 
also had been placed there; and there 
Mr. Blair continued to preside as gov- 
ernors came and went. 


COMMON UNDERTAKINGS. 


There had been some noteworthy 
passages in the reports which Col- 
onel Francis Nicholson sent to the 
government at home when he _ was 
first governor of Virginia (1690); for 
he studied his duties in those days 
with wide-open eves, and had written 
of what he saw, sometimes, with a very 
statesmanlike breadth and insight. It 
was very noteworthy, among other 
things, that he had urged a defensive 
confederation of the colonies against the 
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king, pledged to govern according to the 


righteous principles of English liberty. 
William of Orange, it presently appeared, 
meant to unite groups of colonies under 
the authority of a single roval governor, 
the 


him 


where 
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as Jame S be 
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French power lay, for 
had d giving to 
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me, the governors of the 
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Systen administra- 


systematically what James 
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Their independence, too, and their capa- 
ble way of managing their own affairs 
without asking or wanting or getting any 
assistance from government, made them 
as hard to handle as if they had been 
themselves an established continental 
power. But the French had an advan- 
tage, nevertheless, which was not to be 
despised. They moved as they were 
ordered to move by an active and watch- 
ful government which was in the thick 
of critical happenings where policies were 
made, and which meant to cramp the 
English, if it could not actually get rid 
of them. They extended and organized 
the military power of France as_ they 
went; and they were steadily girdling the 
English about with a chain of posts and 
settlements which bade fair to keep all 
the northern and western regions of the 
creat continent for the king of France, 
from the mouth of the St. Lawrence 
round about, two thousand miles, to the 
outlets of the Mississippi at the Gulf. 
Their movement along the great rivers 
and the lakes had been very slow at first; 
but it had quickened from generation to 
generation, and was now rapid enough 
to fix the attention of any man who could 
hear news and had his eyes abroad upon 
what was happening about him. Jacques 
Cartier had explored the noble river St, 
Lawrence for his royal master of France 
a long century and a half ago, in the far 
vear 1535, fifty years before the English 
so much as attempted a settlement. But 
it was not until 1608, the year after 
Jamestown was begun, that Samuel de 
Champlain established the first perma- 
nent French settlement, at Quebee, and 
there were still but two hundred lonely 
settlers there when nearly thirty years 
more had gone by (1636). It was the 
quick growth and systematie explorations 
of the latter part of the century that 
made the English uneasy. The twelve 


] ] 


thousand Frenchmen who were busy at 


the work of occupation when William of 
Orange beeame king had not confined 
themselves to the settlements long ago 
made on the Bay of Fundy and at Mon- 
treal, Quebee, and Tadousae, where the 
great river of the north broadened to the 
sea. They had earried their boats across 
from the upper waters of the Ottawa to 
the open waters of Lake Huron; had pen- 
etrated thence to Lake Michigan, and 


even to the farthest shores of Lake Su- 
perior, establishing forts and trading- 
posts as they advanced. They had cross- 
ed from Green Bay in Lake Michigan to 
the waters of the Wisconsin River, and 
had passed by that easy way into the Mis- 
sissippi itself. That stout-hearted pio- 
neer Pierre Marquette had descended the 
Father of Waters past the Ohio to the 
outlet of the Arkansas (1673); and Rob- 
ert La Salle had followed him and 
gone all the long way to the spread- 
ing mouths of the vast river and the 
gates of the Gulf (1682), not by way 
of the Wisconsin, but by crossing from 
the southern end of Lake Michigan to 
the stream of the Illinois, and passing 
by that way to the Mississippi. 

And so the lakes and the western rivers 
and the Mississippi itself saw the French; 
and French posts sprang up upon their 
shores to mark the sovereignty of the 
king of France. Frenchmen = easily 
enough learned the ways of the wilder- 
ness and became the familiars of the 
Indians in their camps and wigwams; 
and they showed themselves of every 
kind,—rough and lawless rovers, only too 
glad to throw off the restraints of the 
orderly life to which they had been bred 
and live as they pleased in the deep se- 
cluded forests, trading without license, 
seeking adventure, finding the way for 
the civilization which was to follow them, 
but themselves anxious to escape it; 
regular traders, who kept their hold upon 
the settlements behind them and submit- 
ted when they were obliged to official ex- 
actions at Montreal; intrepid priests, 
who preached salvation and the dominion 
of France among the dusky tribes, and 
lived or died with a like fortitude and 
devotion, never willingly quitting their 
sacred task or letting go their hold upon 
the hearts of the savage men they had 
come to enlighten and subdue; hardy 
captains and little companies of drilled 
men-at-arms from the fields of France ;— 
at the front indomitable explorers, far 
in the rear timid farmers clearing spaces 
in the silent woodland for their seanty 
crops, and little towns slowly growing 
within their walls where the river broad- 
ened to the sea. 

This stealthly power which erept so 
steadily southward and westward at the 
back of the English settlements upon the 
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coast was held at arm’s-length through- 
out that quiet age of beginnings, not by 
the English, but by a power within the 
forests, the power of the great con- 
federated Lroquois tribes, who made good 
their mastery between the Hudson and 
the lakes: the Senecas, Cayugas, Onon- 
dagas, Oneidas, and Mohawks. They 
were stronger, fiercer, more constant and 
indomitable, more capable every way, than 
the tribes of the north; and Champlain 
had unwittingly made them the enemies 
of the French forever. Long, long ago, 
in the vear 1609, which white men had 
forgotten, he had done what the Iro- 
‘orgave. He had 


come with their sworn Toes, the Algon- 


quois never forgot or 1 
quins, to the shores of that lake by the 
sources of the Hudson which the pale- 
faces ever afterwards called by his name, 
and had there used the dread fire-arms of 
the white men, of which they had never 
heard before, to work the utter ruin of 
the Mohawks in battle. The VY were al- 
s and everywhere ready after that 
tal day to be any man’s ally, wheth« r 
Dutch or English, against the hated 
French; and the French found it neces- 


sary to keep at the back of the forests 
hich wer th h me of the se implaea- 
ble enemies, the forests which stretched 
» the coasts of the Atlantie. They skirt- 
ed the domains of the Iroquois when 
hey were prudent, and passed inland by 
lakes and the valley of the Mississippi. 
But, though they kept their distance, 


sts in New England had been uneasy be- 
cause of their unweleome neighborhood 
from the first. Onee and again there had 


ide ky oland a party to the ereat war 
the protestant powers against Louis 


‘ew men had seen what the strug- 
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gle held in store for America. The Eng- 
lish eolonies had grown back not a little 
way from the sea, steadily pushed for- 
ward into the thick-set forests which lay 
upon the broad valleys and rising slopes 
of the interior. Before the seventeenth 
century was out adventurous English 
traders had crossed the Alleghenies, had 
launched their canoes upon the waters of 
the Ohio, and were fixing their huts here 
and there within the vast wilderness as 
men do who mean to stay. Colonel Don- 
gan, the duke’s governor in New York 
(1683), like many another officer whose 
duties made him alert to watch the 
humors and keep the friendship of the 
Iroquois, the masters of the northern 


“ 


border, had been quick to see how “ in- 
convenient to the English ” it was to have 
French settlements “running all along 
from our lakes by the back of Virginia 
and Carolina to the Bay of Mexico.” 
There was keen rivalry in trade, and had 
been these many years, between the men 
of the English and Dutch colonies and 
the men of the French for the profitable 
trade in furs which had its heart at 
the north; and it was already possible for 
those who knew the forest commerce to 
reason right shrewdly of the future, know- 
ing, as they did, that the English gave 
better goods and dealt more fairly for 
the furs than the French, and that many 
of the very Frenchmen who ranged the 
forests in search of gain themselves pre- 
ferred to send what they had to Albany 
for sale. But, except for a few lonely 
villages in far-away Maine, there was no 
where any close contact between French 
and English in America. Few, except 
traders and thoughtful governors and 
border villagers, who feared the tribes 
whom the French incited to attaek and 


massacre English settlers, knew what 


France did or was planning. 
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The Medicine 
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RGF) LONG time ago ther 
Jin QX, lived in a camp of Paw- 


nees a certam poor boy. 


\d 
a SA ilis father had only 
A) 
ye =e ( one pony. One he had 
ZSGRS been a leading man in 
the tribe, but now he 
seemed to be unlueky. When he went on 
he war-path he brought back nothing 
nd when he fought he did nothing, and 
the people did not now look up to him. 
There was a ehiet’s son who loved the 
poor boy, and these two went together all 
ie time. They were like brothers; thes 
used to hunt together and go courting 
wether, and when they were travelling, 
le poor boy often rode one of the poni : 
of the echief’s son, and the latter used to 


fo tne poor boy’s lodg and slee }) thi re 


Once the camp went off to hunt buffalo, 


y 


Grizzly Beat 
RD G RiN A f: rs L 


and the poor boy and the chief's son rode 
together all the time. After the people 
had made camp at a certain place, the 
chiefs ging to stop here for four days, 
because the butfalo were close by, and 
they could kill plenty and dry the meat 
here. North of the camp was a hill on 
which grew many cedar-trees, and during 
the day the poor box had overheard people 
saving that many Indians had been killed 
on that hill, ameng those trees. They 
said that no one ought to go there, for it 
was a dangerous place. 

That night the chiet’s son went over 
to his friend’s lode sleep there, but 
before they went to bed he left the lodge 
for a time, and while he was gone the 
poor boy, as he sat there waiting, began 
to think about himself and how unhappy 
he was. He remembered how poor he and 
his father were, and how everybody look- 
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ed down on them and despised them, and 
it did not seem to him that things would 
ever be any better for them than they 
were now. For a long time he sat there 
thinking about all these things, and the 
more he thought of them the worse they 
seemed, and at last he felt that he was no 
longer glad to live, and he made up his 
mind to go up into those cedars. 

Ile went out of the lodge and started to 
go up toward the trees. It was bright 
moonlight, so that he could see well. Just 
before he reached the edge of the timber 
he crossed a ravine, and saw there many 
skeletons of people who had been killed. 
The ground was white with these bones. 
Ile went on into the cedars, and came to 
a ravine leading up the hill, and followed 
it. As he went on he saw before him a 
trail and followed it, and when he came 
to the head of the ravine there was a big 
hole in the bank, and the trail led to it. 
He stopped for a moment when he came 
to this hole, but then he went in, and 
when he had entered he saw there, sitting 
by the fire, a big she-bear and some little 
cubs. 

As the boy stood there looking at her, 
the she-bear said to him: “I am sorry 
that vou have come here. My husband is 
the one who kills persons and brings them 
here for the children and me to eat. You 
had better go back to your people quickly, 
or he will eat you up. He has gone hunt- 
ing, but he will soon be back again. If 
he finds vou here, he will kill you.” 

The poor bov said: * Well, | came here 
on purpose to be killed, and I give my- 
self up to you. I shall be glad to be eaten 
by you. Iam here ready to be killed. I 
am yours. Take me.” 

The she-bear said: “ Oh, I wish I could 
do something to save you, but I cannot. 
He is one of those bad bears—a grizzly 
medicine. I can do nothing for you, but 
I will try. As soon as vou hear any noise 
pick up that 
cub, the littlest one, and hold it in your 


outside—any one coming 


arms. When he comes in he will tell vou 
to put it down, but do not do so. Told it 
tight; he loves that one best of all.” 

All at onee the boy heard outside the 
eave the noise of a bear snorting and 
The she-bear said, * Pick up 
the eub, quick; he is coming.” The boy 
eaught up the little bear, and held it tight 
to his breast. All at onee the noise came 


grunting. 
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to the mouth of the den and stopped. It 
was the Bear. The boy could hear 
him talking. Ile said: “ Here! somebody 
has been about my house. I smell human 
Where is 
he? Let me see him, so that I may jump 
upon him and kill him.” When he came 
in he saw the boy,and seemed very angry. 


Yes, he even came in. 


beings. 


Ile stood up en his hind feet and threw 
up his hands, and then came down again 
and struck his paws on the ground, and 
then rose up and snorted “ whoof,” and 
blew out red dust from his nostrils, and 
then came down and jumped about, and 
sometimes sprang toward the boy, as 
though he were going to seize him. He 
was very terrible, and the boy was very 
much afraid. 

The Bear called out to the boy ina 
loud voice: “ Ilow dare you take up my 
child and hold it? Let it go, or I will tear 
you to pieces and eat you.” But the boy 
still held the cub. No matter what the 
Bear said or what he did, the boy held 
fast to the eub. 

When the Bear saw that the boy would 
not let the cub Zo, he became quiet, 
Ile said: 
Put down your 
brother, for now he is your brother. He 
shall go with vou, he shall be your com- 


and no longer seemed angry. 


se 


Boy, you are my son. 


panion, and shall be with you always as 
your guide and helper. He has told me 
vour story, and how you are poor, unhap- 
py, and now he has kept vou from being 
eaten up. I have taken pity on you, and 
we will send you back to your people, 
where you may do some good among them. 
My son, I am at the head of all these 
animal lodges, down at Pahuk and at 
I am at the 
head; there is no animal living that is 
stronger than I; none that I eannot kill. 


Pahur and everywhere else. 


If a man shoots at me, I make the arrow 
to fall from my skin without hurting me. 
Look up areund my lodge. See these 
arrows, these guns, these leggings, these 
heads, and the medicine that men have 
brought, thinking to kill me; but I have 
killed them, and have taken these things, 
and keep them here. 

“T knew that your people were coming 
I drove the buffalo 
over, so that the peopl should stop here 
and hunt and kill meat, in order that you 


to this place to hunt. 


might come to my lodge. I know all your 
feelings. 


I know that you are sorry for 
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vour poor father, my brother, and I wish 
ed vou to come hi re, so that I might 
make you my son and give my power to 
vou, so that you may become a great man 
among your people. I know that they are 
now killing buffalo, and that they will 
be camped here for four days. 

‘Now, my son, set your brother free. 
All the power that I have I give to you. 
| shall kill my son, your little brother 
there, and give you his skin to keep and 
to carry away with you, so that he may 
be your companion and may be with you 
nlways. Your brother, vour friend at the 


camp, is looking for you, mourning for 


vou, for he thinks vou dead, but to-mor- 
row night you shall see him, and shall tell 
him to rejoice for you and not to mourn. 
You shall tell him where you have been.” 

The little bear that he was holding said 


“ 


ie boy: “ It is all right now, brother; 
put me down. My father means what he 
says. I am glad that I am going to be 
with vou, my brother.” The boy put him 
down. 

Then the Bear said to his wife: “ Get 
up. Take that gun.” The she-bear took 
the gun, and they walked around the fire- 
plac na cire! 
looked on. T 
told the boy to look at them, and to wateh 


carefully everything that they did. After 


‘le, and sang, and the boy 
he Bear took the gun and 


little he stopped, and shot his wife, and 
she fell down dead. Then he put down 
the gun, and went to the she-bear and put 
his mouth on the wound, and breathed 
on it and snorted “ whoof.” and sucked 
in his breath and took the bullet out, and 
went around the lodge, singing and mak- 
ing motions, and then he took hold of the 
she-bear and lifted her to her feet, and 
supported her, and pushed her around, 
and helped her, and at last she walked, 
and was well. Then he called the boy to 
him and said, “ Now I will do the same 
thing to vou.” And he did the same 
thing to the boy, and brought him to life 
the same way. Then he said, “ That 
s one power I give you to-night.” 

Then he gave the gun to the hov and 
vent to the other side of the lodge, and 
sat up, and said, “ Now IT will open my 
mouth, and vou shoot me right in the 
mouth.” Tle opened his mouth, and the 
boy shot him, and he fell over. After a 
moment he got up on his feet and slapped 
his paws on his chest several times, and 
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the bullet came out of his mouth, and he 
walked around the tireplace two or three 
times,and made motions and grunted, and 
then he was well. Then he took the boy 
in his arms, and hugged him and kissed 
him and breathed on him,and said: “* Now 
| give you my power. Go over there and 
I will shoot vou as you shot me. Do just 
as I did.” The boy went over there, and 
the Bear shot him, and the boy did just 
as the Bear had done . and made himself 
well, 

The Bear then put an arrow in the gun 
and shot it at the boy, and when th 
smoke cleared away the boy found the ar 
row tast in his throat, the feather end 
sticking out. The Bear took it out and 
made him well, and gave him also this 
power. Then the Bear told him to load 
the gun with a ball and to shoot it at 
him, and he did so, and shot the Bear, 
but the lead was made flat and dropped to 
the ground. The bullet did not go into 
the Bear. 

The Bear now told the boy to take the 
bow and arrow and to shoot at him with 
all his streneth. The boy did this, but 
the arrow did not go through the Bear, 
but the spike rolled up and the shaft was 
split. The Bear said: “ Now you see, my 
son, that the gun and the bow, the bullet 
and the arrow,cannot harm me. You shall 
have the same power. When you go into 
battle you shall not earry a gun nor ar- 
rows, for they are not mine, but you shall 
take this paint, and put it all over your 
body, then put this feather on vour head, 
and take this club, which is part of my 
jawbone. All these things have my power 
and medicine. When you are carrying 
these things your enemy cannot hurt vou, 
even if you run right on to him; but with 
one stroke of this club you shall kill your 
enemy.” 

The next morning the Bear took the 
boy out on th prairie and showed him the 
different roots and leaves of medicines, 
and told him how to use them; how lhe 
should eat some medicine and then he 
could eure the wounded by just breath- 
ing on the wound. 

That night the Bear said to him: 
“ Tlereafter vou shall have the same feel 
ings as the bear. When you get angry, 
vou will have a grunt lke a bear; and 


if vou get too fierce, tushes like a bear’s 
will stick out of your mouth, so that the 
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people will know that you are very angry. 
You shall have mv power, and vou can 
vo into anv of the lodges of the animals, 
of which I am the ehief.” And he told 
him how to get into these lodges. 


That day they 


staid in the 
Bear’s lodge, and 
the Bear took 


the claw off 
rrom his little 
finger and gave 
it and a little 
bundle of medi 
cine to the boy. 
Ile said, “ Take 
this claw and 
this bundle of 
medicine and 
put them on a 
string and wear 
them on your 
neck always, the 
claw hanging 
in front.” Ile 
taught him how 
to make plums 
LrTOW on trees, 
and how to make 
ground - cherries 
come out of his 
mouth. 

That night hie 
sent the boy 
back to the 
camp. Ile said: 
“Tell your fa 
ther and mother 
not to mourn for 
vou, for you will 
return in_ two 
days more. | 
have driven 
plenty of buffa 
lo to this place, 
and they will 
kill them and 
dry the meat. — RED DUST FROM HIS 
Now go to. the 
camp and get a pipe and some tobacco, 
and bring them here.” 

The boy went back to the camp. When 
he went into the lodge his father and mo- 
ther were glad to see him. He told them 
not to be anxious about him, and not to 
say anything «bout his having been away. 
Then he went out and found his brother, 
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the echief’s son, asleep. He said to him: 
“Wake up, brother. I want you to get 
some tobacco und a pipe from your father. 
Tell no one that it is for me. Bring it 
here. I want to smoke with you. I am 


SNORTED ‘**WHOOF," AND BLEW OUT 


NOSTRILS 


going away again, but vou must stay in 
camp. I will be back in a few days.” The 
chief’s son got the things and gave them 
to the boy. He wanted to go with him, 
but the poor bov would not let him. 
That same night the boy went back to 
the Bear’s den, earrying with him. th 
pipe and tobaeeo. After he went into the 
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lodge he tilled his pipe and lighted it, and 
he and the Bear smoked together. The 
Bear said to him: “ After vou have gone 
home, whenever you smoke, always point 


toward my den and ask me 


your pipe 
smoke \ vou After lighting your 
pe, point it first to Atius Tirawat, and 
hen blow a tew wh ffs to me. Phen | 
shall know that vou still remember me. 


All my power comes from Atius. [le 
made me. There will be an end to my 
days as there is to those of every mortal. 
So long as | live I shall protect you; when 
I die of old age, vou shi: ll die toc.” 
After this he said, “ Now bring my 


mMnvest boy here “ Ph box brought the 


aid 1 wal » kill the little bear, but 1 
said him: * Go on, my brother, kill me 
\ this I am neg be a spirit, and 
vs to be with you Phen the boy 

dl hin is nned h In, mnd tan ned 
his hid After Was t ed he pu 
S01 ed medicine p om: tie take 
When this was done the Bea ld him 
put his 11 his feathe ind his 
i-club in this hide, and rap them 
up and make a bundle of them. Then he 


said: * Now, my son, go to your people, 


nd when vou get home hang vour bundl 
up at the back of the lodge, and let th 
people know nothing of all this. Keep 


\i 
secret. Wherever vou go, or wherever you 


( | =f) | bye With vou 
: , 
| Y Wel Notre he camp, ind 
] ] 
| his 1 ( hang up his bundl 
S ‘ B had s Nex , runing he 
sin e¢amp and all the people saw hin 


Phey were surprise d, for they had thought 
hat he had been killed. By this time thi 


Pawnees had all the buttalo thev wanted, 
. ‘ . 


m to vo of With him on the war path. 
His brother said: “It is good. I will go.” 


The poor boy took his bundle, and they 


d. After travelling many days they 
came to a GCanip ol the enemy. The V went 
nto the village n the daytime, and took 

horses ind started away with them, 
riding hard. Soon the enemy pursued 


ther . nd at enyeth they eould SOE them 


coming, and it seemed as if they must 


SOOT, OVE rtake the In. The n the poor boy 


got off his horse and stopped, telling his 
brother to go on, driving the horses. 

The boy had painted himself red over 
his whole body. He held his war-club 
in his hand, and had his feather tied 
on his head and the | 


ittle bear - skin 
on his back. The « hemy soon Came up 
and tried to kill him, but they could 


) 


not. tle would run after one and _ kill 


him, and all the others would shoot 


at him with their arrows, but they 
could not hurt him, and at last they left 


him and went back, and he went on and 


overtook the echiet’s son. Then his bro 


ther saw that he had great power. After 
this the \ travelled on slowly, and at last 
reached the village. [lis brother told the 
people that this man was powerful, that 
they had taken the horses in broad day 
light, and the voung man had staid be 
hind on foot and fought the enemy off, 
while he drove on the horses. 

A tew days after they reached home a 
war-party of the enemy attacked the vil 
lage. All the Pawnees went out to fight 
lela, but the poor boy staid behind in the 
lodge. Ile took down his bundle, tilled 
the pipe, and pointed it first to Atfus, and 
then toward the Bear’s lodge,and smoked. 
Then he took thi } unt and mixed it with 
grease, and rubbed it all over his body 
except his face: that lh painted black. 
Then he put the feather on his head and 


the little bear-robe on his back, and took 


battle he must never start toward the 
east, but must attack going toward the 


west. So he went around, and came on 
the battle-field from one side. 

As he eome up he saw that his people 
were having a hard time, and were being 
driven back. There was one of the enemy 
who seemed to be the bravest of all. Phi 
poor boy rushed at this man and_ killed 
him with his elub, and then ran back to 
his own line. When his people looked at 
him, and saw that it was really the poor 
boy who had just done so brave a deed, 
they knew that what the chief's son had 
said was true. When hi started again to 
rush toward the enemy’s line, all the Paw- 


} 


nees followed him. Ile ran among thi 
enemy, and with his elub killed one her 
and one there, and the enemy beeam«e 
afraid and ran, and the Pawnees followed 


and killed many of them. That night 


THE MEDICINE 


they returned to the village, rejoicing over 
the victory. Everybody was praising the 
young man. Old men were calling his 
hame, young women were singing about 
him, and old women dancing before him. 
People no longer made fun of his father 
or mother, or of him. Now they looked 
upon him as a great and powerful person. 

The Bear had told him that when he 
wanted his name changed he must eall 


himself Ku ruks la war uks ti, Medicine 
Bear. 

That night the Bear came to the boy 
in his sleep and spoke to him. THe said: 
* My son, to-morrow the chief of the tribe 
is going to ask vou to take his daughter 
for vour wife, but you must not do this 
vet. I wish you to wait until you have 
done certain things. If vou take a wife 
before that time, your power will go from 
you.” 

The next day the chief came to Medi 
Cine Bear and asked him to marry his 
daughter, and told him the people wanted 
him to be their head ehief. Ile refused. 
Some time after this all the different 
tribes that had been attacked by him 
joined forees and came down together to 
fight the Pawnees. All the people went 
out to meet them, but he staid in his 
lodge and painted himself, and put his 
| 


feather in his head and the bear-claw on 


his neck and his bear skin On his back, 


and smoked as he always did, and took his 
elub and went out. When he came to 
the battle, the Pawnees were having a 
hard time, because the enemy were so 
many. \Medieine BY ar charged, and killed 
a man, and the hh Carne back, and the Sec 
ond time he eharged thi people charged 
all together, following him, and they kill- 
ed many and drove the enemy off, and 
those who had the fastest horses were the 
only ones who got away. The Pawnees 
went home to the village. Everybody re- 
Joes d, and there were many scalp dances. 
Now the poor boy was more highly 
thought of than ever. Even the chiefs 
bowed their heads when they saw him. 
They could not equal him. This time he 
ealled himself Ku ruks ti earish, Angry 
Bear. 

fter the excitement had quieted down, 
me dav the head chief said: “ Medi- 
eine Bear, in all this tribe there is 
10 chief who is equal to vou. Sit down 


? 
by mv daughter. Take her for yvour wife, 
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and take my place as chief. | and my 
wife will go out of this lodge, and it shall 
be yours. You shall be the chief of the 
tribe. Whatever you say we will abide 
by.” The poor boy said: “ My father, I will 
think about this. By morning I will let 
you know.” In the night, before he slept, 
he filled the pipe and smoked as the Bear 
had told him to do, and then he went to 
bed. In dreams the Bear said to him: 
* My son, you have done what I wished 
you to do. Now the power will remain 
with you as long as you shall live. Now 
you can marry, if you will.” 

But the boy was not yet ready to do 
this. The girl was very pretty, and he 
liked her, but he felt that before he mar- 
ried there were still some things that he 
must do. Tle ealled his brother and said 
to him, “ Go, kill the fattest of the buf- 
falo: bring it to me, and I will take a 
long journey with vou.” 

Ilis brother went hunting and killed a 
buttalo, and brought the meat home, and 
they dried it and made a bundle of. it. 
Medicine Bear told his brother to carry 
this bundle and a rawhide rope and a 
little hatchet, and they started on a jour 
ney toward the Missouri River. One day 
toward evening they reached the river, 
and they found themselves on top of a 
steep-cut bluff. The river ran at its foot. 
The poor boy cut a cottonwood pole and 
drove it into the ground, and tied the 
rope to it, and then tied the other end of 
the rope about his brothe r’s body. Then 
he sharpened a stick and gave it to his 
brether and said: “ Now take the bundlk 
of meat, and IT will let you down over the 
bank. You must put the meat on a ledge 
of the cliff. and when the birds come you 
must feed them. Give a piece to the first 
one that comes, and then take your sharp 
stick and get another piece, and so feed 
all the birds. They are the ones that 
have power, and they can take pity on 
you.” So he let the chief’s son down. 

The first bird that came was a buz 
zard, then an eagle, then hawks and 
owls, all kinds of birds that kill their 
prev. Ile fed them all. While he was 
doing this, the poor boy was above lving 
on top of the bank. Late in the after 
noon, just as the sun was going down, 
he saw, far up the river, what looked like 


a flock of geese coming. They came 


nearer and nearer, and at last passed out 
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of sight under the bank. Afterward, 
when he looked down on the river, he 
could see in the water red light as if it 
all on tire, and as he lay on the bank 
could hear down below him the sound 
drumming and singing just as plain 
could be, and all the time the chief's 
son was hanging there in front of the 
ank, and the poor boy would eall down 
o him to ery and ask the animals to take 
pity on him. When Medicine Bear had 
ione this, he started back and went home, 
leaving the chief’s son hanging there. 
The chief's son staid there all the 
eht and all the next day, and for three 
vs and nights, and on the night of the 
urth day he fell asleep. When he 
ce he was in a lodge. It was under 
River. When he looked 
ut him he saw that those in the lodge 
e all animals. There was the beaver, 


ere Was the otte r, two buffalo, the ante- 


hawks, owls, ermines, bears, frogs, 


dpeckers, eatfish—all kinds of ani- 

Is. On each side of the lodge was a 

; little pool, and in each pool Sat a goose, 
. l every time thre V sang, the geese would 
r wings on the water, and it 

ke drumming. The chief 


the animals spoke to him, saying: * My 


| son, at this time we ean do nothing for 
: vou. We must first send our messenger 
up to the Bear’s lodge to ask him what 
do for vou.” While he was say 

this the Bear’s servant entered the 


dge and said: “ Mv father, it is all 
Our tather the Be: r told me to 
ue that lis son has sent this 


ung man to vou, and you must exert 


N the animals began to make ready 
use their power to help the chief’s son. 
First the Beaver talked to the young 
tell him of his powers and his 
vs, so that he might perform wonderful 
Ilow he should take the branch of 
nd strike a man with its point and 
t would go through him, and then how to 
iw it out and to make the man well 
hi. [1 LaAVE him the power To do 
Iie taught him how to take a stick 
feet long and swallow it, and then 
out again from his throat, and 

him this power. 
The Otter gave him the power, if his 
ies ever attacked him, to break their 


vs th his teeth and shoot back the 





shaft without a spike, and if he hit an 
enemy with the shaft, it would kill him. 
“The poison from your mouth will kill 
him,” he said. 

The Ground-dog said: “ My son, here 
IS my little one. I give him to vou. Take 
him, and if you have an enemy among 
the doctors in your tribe, take this litth 
one down to the water early in the morn 
ing and dip his nose in the water, and 
when you take it out it will have a piece 
of liver in its mouth. The man who has 
tried to kill you will be found dead.” 

The Owl said: “ My son, I give you 
power to see in the night. When you go 
on the war-path and want to take horses, 
the night will be like daytime for you.” 

The Hawk said: “ My son, I give you 
power to run swiftly, and | give you my 
war-club, which is my wing. You shall 
strike vour enemy with it only once, and 
the blow shall kill him. Take also this 
little black rope; you shall use it when 
vou go on the war-path to eatch horses. 
Take also this sealp which vou see hang 
ing down from my claw. You shall be a 
great man tor scalping.” 

Kach of the other animals gave him all 
his kinds of power. 

For two days and two nights thes 
taught him the different kinds of power, 
and tor two days and two nights they 
taught him the different kinds of roots 
and herbs for healing the sick. Th 
said to him: * You shall be the great doc 
tor of your people. Every now and then 
vou must bring us tobaeeo, so that we 
ean smoke.” They further told him that 
at this time the \ could teach him only a 
little, but that afterward, one at a time, 
they would meet him out on the prairie, 
and would teach him more. At last they 
said: “ Now it is time for vou to go. 
Your fri nd has come, and is waiting for 
you out on the prairie.” 

The Buffalo now stood up and said: 
“My son, | want to be with vou always. 


I give you my robe. Wear it wherever 


you go, that the people may know that 
you come from this plac All the ani 
mals said, “ We want to be with vou too.” 


Each one of the birds took off a feather 


and put it on the robe, and each animal 
put one of its claws on it, and some put 
medicine on it. In one of the holes the 
Beaver tied a little sweet-grass, and oth 


} 
} 


ers did the same. By the time the Vv wert 
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PART IV 


BY GILBERT PARKER 


CHAPTER. XVI 
rHE STEALING OF TITE CROSS 


I Charley had been less 
engaged with his own 
thoughts, he would have 
meee 


iticed t] curious 


baleful look in the eves 


ot the tailor; but he 





a struggle that had nothing to do with 
Louis Trudel. 


The old fever of thirst and desir 


was upon Charley. All morning the door 
f Joleoeur’s saloon was opening and 
shutting before his mind’s eve, and ther 
was a smell of liquor everywhere. It was 
n his nostrils when the hot steam rose 


from the clothes he was pressing, in the 


, - ie 
thick odor of the fulled cloth, in the melt- 


! snow outside the door. 

Pime d again he felt that he must 
run out of the shop and vav to the 
little tavern where white whiskey was 
sold to unwise / nis. But he fought 

n, determined and alone ITere was the 
hey re of h 5. 4 s wl ch hie ( uld hot 
( sic thr ley thy 1 ) chain OT slay 
( his (| St lt was it hy eee il 


self ? Llere Wis whit would prevent him 
rom forgetting all that he had been and 


not been, all the happiness he might have 
had. all that he had _ lost the ceaseless 
reminder. The thing whieh would iden- 


T\ 1) mn with thr man hie O1LCE had been 
, 
as not a virtue, but a viee. <All else 


1 elit change and pass aways much had 


} 1 ] } ] 
changed bu his t | ( s, KeDp 1} 
] ir ] 
heaith | stinencs l S man 
! nths \\ 2 Ss | thr Vi m toa SO] 
] ] ] ] 
} hy e hin not niy strugel 


ul! 
If he had a soul!” This phrase key 
rep ‘ ( ug) 
he fer his th resisting the 


temptation to take that artificial and 
medicinal help which the Curé’s brother 
had sent him. 

se i sae had rt soul!” The thinking 
served as an antidote, for by the cease 
less iteration his mind was lulled into 


a kind of drowse. Again and again hi 


went to the pail of water that stood o1 
the window-sill, and lifting it to his lips. 
drank deep and full, to quench the ra 
ging thirst. 

“Tf he had a s I!” Tle looked at 
Louis Trudel, silent and morose, the 
clammy vi llow of a great sickness in his 
face and hands, but his mind only intent 
on making a waisteoat and the end of 
all things verv near! The words he 
had written the night before came t 
him: “ Therefore, wherefore, tailor-man? 
ng ee 


. wherefore, God?..Show me a 
sign from Ili 


As if in reply to his thoughts there 


came the sound of singing, and of bells 


} , 
men, farilor-man 


ringing in the parish church. 

A procession with banners was coming 
near. It was a holv day, and Chaudiér 
was mindful of its duties. The wan- 
derers of the parish had come home for 
Easter. <All who belonged to Chaudiér 
and worked in the woods or shanties, 
were in the big cities far away, wer 
returned all who could return to 
take the holy communion in the parish 
church. Yesterday the parish had beet 
alive with a pious hilarity. The great 
chureh had been crowded beyond the 





| I's thr streets had been full of chee rily 
dressed habitants. There had, however, 


eome a sudden ehill to the seemly re- 


joicings,—the little iron cross blessed by 


the Pope had been stolen from the door 
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fecling; for the relic had belonged to a 
martyr of the Church, who, two centuries 
before, had laid down his life for the 
Master on the coast of Africa. 

Louis Trudel had heard the Curé’s 
words, and in his place at the rear of the 
church he smiled sourly to himself. In 
due time the little cross should be re- 
turned, but it had work to do first! He 
did not take the holy communion this 
Master day, nor go to confession as was 
his wont. Not, however, until a certain 
day later did the Curé realize this, 
though for thirty years the tailor had 
never omitted his Easter-time duties. 

The people guessed and guessed, but 
they knew not on whom to cast suspicion 
at first. No sane Catholie of Chaudiére 
could possibly have taken the holy thing. 
Presently a murmur crept about that 
Monsieur Mallard might have been the 
thief. He was not a Catholic, and—who 
could tell? Who knew where he came 
from? Who knew what he had been? 
Perhaps a jail-bird—a robber—a murder- 
er! Charley, however, stitched on, in- 
tent upon his own struggle, his own 
speculations of soul, his own bodily re- 
bellions. 


The procession passed the doorway: 
men bearing banners with sacred texts, 
acolytes swinging censers, a figure of the 
Man-Christ carved in wood borne aloft, 
the Curé under a silk canopy, and a long 
line of habitants following with sacred 
song. People fell upon their knees in the 
street as the procession passed, and the 
Curé’s face was bent here and there, his 
hand raised in blessing. 

Old Louis got up from his bench, and 
putting on a coat over his wool jacket, 
hastened to the doorway, knelt down, 
made the sign of the cross, and said a 
prayer. Then he turned quickly towards 
Charley, who, looking at the procession, 
then at the tailor, then back again at the 
procession, smiled. 

Charley was hardly conscious of what 
he did. His mind had ranged far beyond 
this scene to the large issues which these 
symbols represented. Was it one univer- 
sal self-deception? Was this “ religion ’ 
the pathetie, the soul - breaking make- 
believe of time and eternity ? 

So he smiled—at himself, at his own 
soul that seemed alone in this play, the 
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skeleton in armor, the thing that did 
not belong. His own words written shat 
fateful day before he died at the VCéte 
Dorion came to him: 

Sacristan, acolyte, prayer, or preacher— 

Each to his office; but who holds the key? 
Death, only Death, thou, the ultimate 

teacher, 

Will show it to me. 

He was suddenly startled from his 
reverie, through which the procession was 
moving—a cloud of witnesses. It was 
the voice of Louis Trudel, sharp and 
piercing: 

“ Don’t you believe in God and the Son 
of God?” 

“ God knows!” answered Charley slow- 
ly in reply—an involuntary exclamation 
of helplessness, an automatic phrase de- 
flected from its original significance to 
meet a casual need of the mind. Yet it 
seemed like satire, ike a sardonic, even 
vulgar humor. So it struck Louis Tru- 
del, who snatched up a hot iron from the 
fire and rushed forward with it at Char- 
ley with a snarl. So astounded was 
Charley that he did not stir. He was not 
prepared for the sudden onslaught. He 
did not put up his hand even, but stared 
astounded at the tailor, who, within a 
foot of him, suddenly stopped with the 
great iron poised. 

Louis Trudel repented in time. With 
the cunning of the monomaniac he real- 
ized that an attack now might frustrate 
his great stroke. It would bring the vil- 
lage to his shop door, and precipitate the 





crisis upon the wrong incident. 

As it chanced, only one person in Chau- 
diére saw the act. That was Rosalie 
Evanturel across the way. She saw the 
rush and the iron raised, and looked for 
Monsieur to knock the tailor down: but, 
instead, she beheld the tailor go back and 
put the iron on the fire again. She saw 
also that Monsieur was speaking, though 
she could hear no words. 

Charley’s words were simple enough. 
“1 beg your pardon, monsiecur,” he said 
across the room to Old Louis; “I meant 
no offence at all. I was trying to think 
it out in a human sort of way. I sup- 
pose I wanted a sign from Heaven!— 
wanted too much, no doubt.” 

The tailor’s lips twitched, and his hand 
convulsively clutched the great shears at 
his side. 
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‘It is no matter now,” he answered, 
shortly. “I have had signs from Heaven; 
perhaps you will have one too!” 

] 


‘It would be worth while,” rejoined 


Charley wondered bitterly if he had 


made an irreparable error in saying those 


sen words This might mean a 
i ! be eel thei . ind < n ke his 
position in the parish untenabl ar 
had 1 W sh t vo else where whe e « vuld 
he go? It mattered little what he was, 
tinker or tail Ile had now only to 
work his way back to the mind of the 
peasant; to be an animal with intelli- 
rence clos { mothe r earth, and 


elivity of life with 

hat natural wisdom were px ssible. It 
was his duty to adapt himself to the 
mind of such as this tailor; to acquire 
what the tailor and his like had acquired 
—an intolerant belief and an inexpen- 


< security. to be t through yielding 
his nature to the great religious dream. 


} 


And what perfect tranquillity, what 


1? ' 

Ss Nn travelling be got thel vy 
Grazing across the street towa ‘ds the 
e post-othice, he saw Rosalie Evan- 


turel at the window. Then he fell to 


Rosalie, on her part, kept wondering 
O Louis’s violence meant. How 
1 7 


ten she had thought of that day when 


Charley had sat by Germain Boily’s bed- 


side, his eves following her wherever she 
ve ! 

\ I Not so, her imag tion said 

n tired the 1 1 and come 

| r simple peacetu | e tor 2g d 


UL No i 4 li 
l ha { bi en since he 
é 
| ( ( mong em ¢ Vi he 
s not ( Cc, 1 he kept holy 
ie ae os 
e Sabbath day by walking up to Jo 
Nadeau’s hut on Vadrom« \lountain. 


leau hy should he I all 
Chaudiére see so much of Monsieur? 
Were there not those who would do as 


ich for him as Jo Nadeau? Wer 


ere not those who would, had they 


| rtu sé ( h m to the utmos S, 
dou ma had done | his lite? 
ild flash before her mind 
he paper held up to the light, and 
I er-ima Ka n thereon 
r 4 : ] a 
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ed the two men from the window of the 
post-ottice, and though, of course, Mon- 
sieur was nothing to her, she resented for 
her sex the indefinite yet suggestive 
claim of Kathleen. 

Presently she saw a half-dozen men 
come quickly down the street, and befor 
they reached the tailor shop, stand in a 
group talking excitedly. Afterwards one 
came forward from the others quickly 
Filion Laeasse, the saddler. He stopped 
short at the tailor’s door. Looking at 
Charley, he exclaimed roughly: 

“If vou don’t hand out the cross you 
stole from the church door, we'll tar and 
feather you, M’sieu’.” 

Charley looked up, surprised. It had 
never occurred to him that they could 
associate him with the theft. 

“1 know nothing of the cross,” he said, 
quietly. 

‘You're the only heretic in the place. 
You’ve done it. Who are vou? What 
are you doing here in Chaudiére ?”’ 

‘“ Working at n 
quiet answer. Ile looked towards Louis 
Trudel, as though to see how he took this 


1\ trade,” was Charley’s 


intrusion and the ugly charge. 

Old Louis responded at once, and in a 
manner unexpected to the saddler. “ Get 
away with you, Filion Lacass« . he eroak- 
ed. “ Don’t come here with your twad- 
dling lies. M’sieu’ hasn't stole the cross. 
What does he want with a cross ?—he’s 
not a Catholie. Tar and feather! Il] 


brai +} Cr hat ) ii} } 
rain the hnrst tha comes Wilh sucn a 


“No need doing that,” answered 
Filion Laeasse, quickly. “If he didn’t 
steal the cross, why, he didn’t; but if he 
did, what ‘ll you say for yourself, Old 
Louis? You eall yourself a good Catho- 
lice—bah !—when you've got a heretic liv- 
ing with vi ig 

‘What's that to you?” snarled the 
tailor, and reached out a nervous hand 
towards the iron. “I served at the altar 
betore you were born. Saecré! [Vll make 
your grave -clothes vet, and be a good 
Catholic when you’re in the chureh-vard. 
Be off with vou. Ach!” he suddenly add- 
ed, when Filion did not move, “ I'll eut 
your hair for you!” He serambled oft 
the bench with his shears. 


Filion Laeasse disappeared with his 


friends, and the old man settled back on 
his bene! 








THE 


Charley, looking up quietly from his 
work, said, “ Thank you, monsieur.” 

He did not notice what an evil look was 
in Louis Trudel’s face as it turned tow- 
ards him, but Rosalie Evanturel, stand- 
ing outside, saw it, and she stole back 
to the post-office ill at ease and wonder- 
ing. 

All that day she watched the tailor’s 
shop, and even when the door was shut 
in the evening her eyes were fastened on 
the windows. 


CHAPTER XIX 
THE SIGN FROM HEAVEN 


HE agitation and curiosity which 
had possessed Rosalie all day held 
her in the evening when the wooden 
shutters of the tailor’s shop were closed 
flickering light 
She was restless and 


and only a showed 
through the cracks. 
uneasy during supper, and gave more 
than one unmeaning reply to the ques- 
tions and remarks of her crippled father, 
who, drawn up for supper at the low 
table in his wheel-chair, was more than 
usually inelined to gossip. 

Damase Evanturel’s mind was stirred 
concerning the loss of the iron cross; the 
threat made by Filion Laeasse and his 
companions troubled him. The one per- 
son beside the Curé, Jo Nadeau, and 
Louis Trudel to whom Monsieur had 
talked was the crippled postmaster, who 
sometimes met him of an evening as 
he was taking the air in his wheel-chair. 
More than once he had walked behind 
the postimaste r’s chair and pushed it some 
distanee, making the little crippled man 
talk of simple village matters. 

As the two sat at supper the postmaster 
was inclined to take a serious view of 
Monsieur’s position, and he was hardly 
prepared for Rosalie’s firm 
that the issue of this matter eould only 
be for the benetit and credit ot Monsieur. 
M. Evanturel returned again and again 
to the subject. He railed at Filion 
he ealled the suspicious habi- 


assurance 


Lacasse; 
fants elodhoppers who didn’t know any 
better—which was a tribute t 
superior birth; and at last, earried away 


» his own 


by a feverish curiosity, he suggested that 
Rosalie should go and look through the 
eracks in the shutters of the tailor shop 
and find out what was going on within. 
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This was indignantly rejected by Rosalie, 
but the more she thought, the more 
uneasy she became. She ceased to reply 
to her father’s remarks, and he at last 
relapsed into gloom, and said that he was 
tired and would go to bed. Thereupon 
she wheeled him inside his bed - room, 
bade him good-night, and left him to his 
moodiness, which, however, was soon ab- 
sorbed in a deep sleep, for the mind of 
the little gray postmaster could no more 
hold trouble or thought than a sieve. 

Left alone, Rosalie began to be tor- 
tured. What were they doing in the 
house opposite ? 

Go and look through the windows? But 
she had never spied on people in her life! 
Yet would it be spying? Would it not 
be pardonable? In the interest of the 
man who had been attacked in the morn- 
ing by the tailor, who had been threat- 
ened by the saddler, and concerning whom 
she had seen a signal pass between Old 
Louis and Filion Laecasse, would it not 
be a humane thing to do? It might be 
foolish and feminine to be anxious, but 
did she not mean well, and was it not, 
therefore, honorable ? 

The mystery inflamed her imagination. 
Charley’s passiveness when he was as- 
saulted by Old Louis and threatened by 
the saddler seemed to her indifference to 
any sort of danger—the courage of the 
hopeless life, maybe. Instantly her heart 
overflowed with sympathy. Monsieur was 
not a Catholic? Well, so much the more 
he should be befriended, for he was so 
much the more alone and helpless. If 
a man was born a Protestant he could 
not help it, and should not be punished 
in this world for it, since he was sure 
to be punished in the next. 

Iler mind became more and more ex- 
cited. The post- 


closed, and her father was asleep—she 


tice had been long since 


could hear him snoring in the next room. 
It was ten o’eclock, and there was still a 
light in the tailor’s shop. Usually the 
light went out before nine o’clock. She 
went to the post-othee door and looked 
out. The streets were empty; there was 
not a light burning anywhere, save in the 
house of the Notary. towards 
the river a sleigh was making its way 


Down 


over the thin snow of spring, and screech- 
ing on the stones. Some late revellers, 


moving homewards from the Trois Cou- 
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leading into the hall between the shop 
and the house. Entering the hall, she 
saw a glimmer of light above. It was 
the reddish glow of the iron cross held 
by Old Louis. She crept softly up the 
stone steps. She heard a door open very 
quietly. She hurried now, and came to 
the landing. She saw the door of Mon- 
sieur’s room open—all the village knew 
what room he slept in—and the moon- 
light was streaming in at the window. 

She saw the sleeping man on the bed, 
and the tailor standing over him. Mon- 
sieur was lying with one arm thrown 
above his head; the other lay over the 

de ot the bed. 

As she rushed forward, divining Old 
Louis’s object, the tie ry cross ale scended, 
and a voice cried hoarsely, “* Show me a 
slgh trom Ileaven, tailor han ‘ 

This voice was drowned by that of an- 
other voice, which, gasping with horror 
and agony out of a deep sleep, as the body 
sprang upright, cried, “ God!—oh God?” 


This voice was not more convulsive 
=. o- 7. . 
ouis’s arm too late. The tailor sprang 
| 
{ 


] 
back with a horrible laugh, striking Rosa- 
lie aside, and rushed out to the landing, 
laughing hideously. 


“Oh, Monsieur, Monsieur!” cried Ro- 


he 4 





1 
stairs and fall head-forwards to the be 
tol l he er of Margot P 

R s lie Lid I hee | to the 7 ( l \ 

Oil! flour! Quick!” she cried Quick 
Quick!” She stepped er the bodv of 
Old Lou snatched at Margot’s arn 
and lrageed her 1! Lie kitche. 

Qu ! Oil and flour!’ 

The old woman showed her where the 
were moanin and Ww hil the whil 

er tried to kil Monsieu cried 

Rosalie. He burned him o1 e breast 
with the holy cross! 

\ th thie oil ] 1 fl ul shi rushed bac k 
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and into Charley’s room. Charley was 
now out of bed and half dressed, though 
choking with pain, and preserving con- 
sciousness only by a great effort. 

“Good Rosalie!” he said, and taking 
the searf off gently, soaked it in oil and 
splashed it with flour, and laid it quickly 
back on the burnt flesh. 

Margot came staggering into the room. 

“T cannot rouse him. I cannot rouse 
him. Oh, he is dead! He is dead!” she 
whined. 

Charley swayed forward towards the 
woman, recovered himself, and said: 

“ Now not a word of what he did to me, 
remember. Not one word, or you will go 
to jail with him. If you keep quiet, 
‘ll say nothing. He didn’t know what 
he was doing.” He turned to Rosalie. 
‘Not a word of this, pl ast Tag he moaned. 
* Hide the cross.” 

Ile moved towards the door. Rosalie 
saw his object, and ran out ahead of him 
and down the stairs to where the tailor 
lay prone on his face, one hand still 
clinching the pincers. The little iron 
eross lay in a dark corner. Stooping, 
she lifted up his head, then felt his 
he art. 

‘He is not dead!” she eried. “ Quick, 
Margot, some water,” she added, to the 
whimpering woman. Margot tottered 
away, and came again presently with the 
Water. 

‘1 will go for some one to help,” Rosa- 
lie said, rising to her feet, as she saw 
Charley come slowly down the staircase, 
She ran and 
took his arm to help him down. 

* No, no, dear mademoiselle,” he said; 


*T shall be all right presently. You must 


° 4) 
his Tace white With agony. 


eet help to earry him up stairs. ring 


he Notary: he and I ean earry him 


“You, monsieur! You! It would kill 
vou! You are terribly hurt.” 

[ must help to carry him, else people 
will be asking questions,” he answered, 
painfully. “ He is going to die. It must 
not be known—you understand!” His 
eves searched the floor until they saw the 
cross, and Rosalie pieked it up with the 
pincers. “Tt must not be known what 
he did to me!” Charley said to the mut- 
tering and moaning old woman. He 
eaught her shoulder with his hand, for 


she seemed SCATCE ly t 
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She nodded. “ Yes, yes, M’sieu’. | 
will never speak.” 

Rosalie was standing in the door. 
“Go quickly, mademoiselle,” he said. 
She disappeared with the iron cross, and 
flVing across the street, thrust it inside 
the post-office, then ran to the house of 
the Notary. 


CHAPTER XX 
THE RETURN OF THE TAILOR 


WENTY minutes later the tailor 

was lying in his bed, breathing, but 
still uneonscious, the Notary, Monsieur, 
and the doctor of the next parish, who 
by chance was in Chaudiére, beside 
him. Charley’s face was drawn and hag- 
gard with pain, for he had helped to 
earry Old Louis to bed, though every 
motion of his arms gave him untold 
agony. In the doorway stood Rosalie and 
Margot Patry. 

“Will he live?” asked the Notary. 

The doctor shook his head negatively. 
“ A few hours, perhaps. He fell down 
stairs ?” 

Charley nodded. There was _ silence 
for some time, as the doctor went on 
with his ministrations, and the Notary 
sat drumming his fingers on the little 
table beside the bed. The two women 
stole away to the kitchen, where Rosalie 
again impressed on Margot the impor- 
secrecy. In the interest of the 
1e had even threatened Margot 
with a charge of complicity. She had 


tance of 
cause sl 
heard the phrase * accessory before the 
fact,” and she used it now with good 
etfect. 

Then she took some fresh flour and 
oil, and thrust them inside the bed-room 
door where Charley now sat clinching his 
hands in almost intolerable suffering. 
Caretul as ever of his personal appear- 
anee, however, he had brushed every 
speck of flour from his clothes, and but- 
toned his coat up to the neck. 

Nearly an hour passed, and then the 
Curé appeared. When he entered the 
sick man’s room, Charley followed, and 
again Rosalie and old Margot came and 
ood within the doorway. 

“Peace be to this house!” said the 
Curé. He had a few moments of whis- 
pered conversation with the doetor, and 


then turned to Charley. 
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| ‘ / You ever. Just then two things drew the 
tention of all: the tailor showed ret 
) , 
| ! | heard him fall ng consciousness, and there was n 
1 (cu of many voices outside the house 
I ( ¢ the tramping feet below-stairs. 
I] ( 1 hi ‘Go and tell them no one must « 


Notary, 


prepare 


the 


ng approval, 


octor té 


‘ . } ] ; +} 
rorm the ias otmnees It ip 


wr the dyir 


the noi below-stairs 





( minished, and the priest’s voice ross 
Re eur le the office, vibrating and touching. 
( t women sank to the ees, the 
( e door. tor followed, his eyes still fixed o1 

\ Vi elle R how < e dying man, and, after a moment, ¢ 

1 t ley did the ime or something pe 

I h Margot, trating and reasonable in the devot 

touched him. 
Cu ed M t, who tear- All at once Lou rrudel opened 


1¢ I , his « 3 e Cure, the l 
\l 1 R e is a Charlie; 
9 Stop siew le Curé 
cried here’s other work to do! 
Curé seemed sfied, and after gasped and s convulsed, but the } 
moment, he | f his \ ilive with the b 
( “To am deeply e from th stempered eves 
| pp -day,” | snatched rom s breas the pa 
you ha Charl had neglected t burn. 
ed t hrust it i the Curé’s hand 
( See—see!” he « ked He is 
The N { | : ( nd le black n hell! 
( l 3 i? v e TOS n » | d ot SNrieK ]} reir 
| } p ent r I \¢ } us Hi 
You r le Cur C} le \ s ng fing 
( . hing t He rote ( tl paper 
1 any ( doesn’t—hbelier G He blaspl 
Send him t ! 


His strength failed him, his h 
] LV at the air. 
—_ 2a ] 
cracKilng i 


ind his mouth opened twice or thrice 


: e drops Trudel!” i: e that quavered shr 
( lev’s ehead. he erie 
W 1 su He asked iilor-man—for _ sig 
S, 7 gh my body fro1 Hi ! Look Look!” 
( = t see ed I ed | Cha levy bi I—2 
trutl s near as might hi sign of 


l 
i n ha cony 
| t lool you 1 the do sive shudder the body collapsed in a f 
( ‘ i I ll come ss heap, ind the tailor-man was g 
tell of the work he had done for 
( } lid not x } x sith , rth 
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death, I command you. Go at once to 
your homes This man ”—he pointed to 


Charley—“ is my friend. Who 


seeks to 


I rl Nn would harm me. Go hence 
nd pi Pray for yourselves, pray for 

y 1 for me; and pray for the 
trou 1 soul of Louis Trudel. Go in 
neact 


house was empty 


rley, old 


’ 


Margot, 


That night ¢ harley sat n the tailor’s 


bed-room, rigid and calm, though racked 
vith | I and watched the candles 
| ng beside the dead body. He was 
he Curé’s last words to the 

[ wonder—I wonder,” he said, and 
through his eye-glass he stared at the 
u ix tl hrew a shadow on the dead 


found him there. 


crept in he rose to his feet. 
Whither now?” he said, like ne ina 
CHAPTER XXII 
rHE WOMAN WHO SAW 
de to the moment of her meeting 
J with Charley Steele, Rosalie Evan 
ire!’ life had been governed by 
whicl is lightly colored by tem- 
perament Since the eventful hour on 
Vadrome Mountain it had become a life 
emperame! n which habit was in 
nd mechanical, and largely 
I I ess Ned | did her daily duties 
with a good heart, but also with an ap- 
pare uperiority of sense to the practi- 
cal ac n. This grew from day to day, 
unt n the trying and tragical days 
wherein she had secretly played a great 
part, she moved as in a dream, but a 


‘ »! real rm hat no one saw that 
| ny change had taken place in her, or 


ciated her with the events that had 
happened across the way. 

She had _ been compelled to answer 
many questions, for it was known she 
was in the tailor’s house when Louis 
rudel fell down stairs, but what more 

is there to tell than that she had run 

and sent word to the 


for th Notary, 
] 


Cur nd that she was present when the 
uilor died, charging Monsieur with be- 

an infidel? At first she was ill dis- 
posed to answer any questions, but she 


attitude would only do 
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or the first time in her lif 
was face to face with moral problen 
the 
knowledge, and of life. 


In all 


guilt, 


harm. F 


which is beginning of sorrow, 


kind 


joytul 


secrets there is a 
beautiful or 


for what 


however 


may be, or good end they 


be set to serve. Secrecy means eva 
and evasion means a problem to the m 
mind. To the primitive mind, with 


direct yes and no, there is danger of 
problem 
realized that truth is various and diver 
Perhaps even with that Mary who 
the heart ” 
tragedy and glory of Christendom—th: 
feeling of guilt, the gu 
of the hidden though supreme and beau 
ful thing. 


becoming a tragical ere it 


matter in her the exqui 


was a delicate 


If secrecy was guilt, then Charley 


Rosalie were bound together by a b 


as strong as death: Rosalie held 
key to a series of tragical days 


doings. 


In ordinary course, they might h: 
known each other for five years and 1 
have come to this sensitive and delic 

In the moment that she |] 


her seart 


association. 


thrust into his seorched bre 


in that little upper room, the work 
years had been done. She had sprw 
into the river of understanding in 01 


that 
her 


rreat plunge, and from mome! 


Charley was 
, set face, his lips trembling w 
She 


ever before eyes; | 


white 


heard always his brok 


words to her commanding secrecy, | 
strained voice answering the priest 
the sick man’s room. 

His look of gratitude when, answs 
ing his warning glance, she held hi 


peace in the room of the dying man; | 
aft 
wards; his friendly hand-grasp the d 
the 
with her, occupying her thoughts, shut 


“Thank you, dear mademoiselle!” 


tailor was buried—were constant 
ting out much of the painful gossip « 
the village, or, so far as herself was con 
cerned, neutralizing it. 

Waking and sleeping she saw the tail 
holding tl 


creeping up the staircase, 


shining red cross in the iron pincers; s} 
saw his face ghastly in the red glare 
made; she saw him entering Monsieur 
and all the rest. Yet, too, had sh 
him? Might not the tailor 
have gone further with his ghastly work ¢ 


room 


not saved 
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| her head away, as though 


watching her. Even in 
she flushed and buried her face 
thought flashed 
when she had 
and laid 
angry wound she had not flush 


low when the 


+ _ ] 
irt in Oli 


and ilour 


determine d, quiet, and 


ment had made her from a girl 
an, Irom a child of the con- 
» a child of the vorld She no 
ig'l und felt as she had don 


ould 
been set down, for her 


tremulous confusion of 
. 
} 


her heart was beset by 


ngs, her imagination, suddenly 
tself, was trying its wings help 
he past was full of wonder and 
e present is full of 


surprises. 


( vas M s1eur established al- 
n Louis Trudel’s place, having 
ranted a lease « the hous ind 
e Curé, on the part of th 

hich the property had been 
eceiving also a gift of the furniture 
old Margot, who remained wher 
been so many years. Now woul 


he future, in which he and she 
ighbors across the way,” he 
clothes on 


e ”* nel 
his 
] 


spinning-wheel, or 


the bench, 


her sorting let 
selling the goods of the little shop 


fants, or, at need, helping her 


d and crippled father. 


‘ could easily Set Charley it 
pale and suffering still—for th: 
vas generally open in the sweet 

1 weather, with the birds singing 
he trees 


bursting into blossom. 
uncontrollable 


ig: 
cross upon his breast 


imaginati rs 
it almost seem 
] 
| 





1 
t} 
otnes 


s if it were outside upon his e¢ 


ed to a shining thing all 


IT 


every eye, 
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her. might not Monsieur now be fire, not a hateful sore inside, for which 
Indeed, had he 1 said to her, be- old Margot prepared oiled linen now. 
( the house in the gray mor The parish was as perturbed as | 





fidel, then they must pray that he bh 
broug] nto the fold; but they still wer 
suspicious, and said, in Rosalie’s pres 
ence: “ Where is the little cross? M’siew’ 


He did know. That was the worst 
it. Th in her possession. W 
t no the 


quiet suspi 


‘! to 
his sake ¢ She h id ] Ke d the re Lic 
1 


for | 

way in a cupboard in her bed-room, and 
she earried the key of it always in her 
pocket. Every day she went and looked 
at is at some ered yet ghostly token 
lo her it was a symbol, not of sacred sig 
nificance, of supernatural things, but of 
life in its new reality to her. It was Mon- 


was their secret 

Margot should 

If it 
between 


she 


inwardly that 


share a part of that secret. were 


between their two selves 
Monsieur and herself! If Margot 
paused suddenly, for she was going to 
sav, If Margot would only dic 


not wicked enough to wish that in 
cold blood; but in the past few weeks 
she had found herself capable of think 


} 
unds oft any past 


ing things beyond the b 


experience. 


She would go at night secretly and | 
the cross again on the chureh door, and 
so stop the chatte r of ey il tongues. ‘] he 
moon set very early now, and as every 
one in Chaudiére was supposed to be in 
bed | ten o'clock, the chances of not 
being seen were in her favor. She re 
ceived the final impetus to her resolu- 
tion by a quarrelsome and threatening 


remark of Jo Nadeau to some sharp- 
tongued in the post-office. She 
nd Monsieur, 
but she was jealous of his friendship for 
Besides, 
between 
Was it 


au knew where Monsieur came from 


gossip in 


was glad that Jo should deft 


did there not appear 
Jo Nadeau and 


possible that Jo 


the tailor. 
t be a 
Monsieur ? 
Nade 


secret 


not 
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( N g| round. 
\ I e Cure 
\\ ht ‘ ) 
! Me vhile, let us 
Cur Let us 
l i (cure g ng through 


her running down the road; I saw 
hed her, and Saw he r go. 


She is a thief—pretty Rosalie—thief and 


I ! ! No doubt she takes letters 
I $ u r, and that 
i 4 e blacl h rage and 
I, | tell the world she’s a 
\ | ‘ u/ eC! ned 
You S s hard and fierce, 
1 | d hin n the eyes squarely. 
' . * You'll give evidence quick enough, if I 
+} ‘ ’ 
| Int thing you ked m«¢ 
n¢ Save life 
I f without you. 
CG 4, xf 
| Il] He stopped 
| 1 sl n 
You'll me, eh? You killed him 
1 In’t hang | I you 
uid e, Jo,” she added quickly, 
| voice. “ You’ve had enough 
h t thing If I'd been 
» Id have hung—ah, sure!” 
S sud y eame close to him. “ Do 





ery human 
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Jo?” she 


oht vears do 


said, 
you h 
me so bad as the? 
“You keep 
Evanturel,” 


off Ros 


turned on 


your tongue 


he sa d, and 


She ecaught his arm. ‘We're b 


bad, Jo. Can't we be 
eagerly, her voice shaking. 
He did not 


“Don’t drive a woman too hard!” s 


friends?” she s 


said between her teeth. 
‘Threats! Pah!” he rejoined 

do you think I’m made of ?” 
“Til find that 

turning on her heel, ran down 


Manor House. 


“Wi 


said, al 
the r 


out!” she 


towards the 
“What had 


cross q”” he 


Rosalie to do 


said to himself. 
hood.” He took it 
“It’s her hood 
with the cross ?” 


He hurried on, and as he 


with tl] 
“This is he 
looked at 

did 


out and 


but what she wat 


neared tl 





post-office he saw the figure of a woma 
in the road. At first he thought it mig! 
be Rosalie, but as he came nearer he sa 
it was not. The woman was mutterin 
and moaning. She wandered to and f1 


bewilderedly. He 
and looked into her face. 
It was old Margot Patry. 


came up, caught he 


by the arm, 


CHAPTER XXIII 


THE WOMAN WHO DID NOT TELL 


‘O [, monsieur, I am afraid.” 
“ Afraid of what, Margot 2?” 
“ Of the last 
« There no last moment to your 
mind—you will not know it when it 
Margot.” 
The woman 


to die. 


moment, m’siew le Curé.” 


will be 


comes, 


“YT 
am afraid; it is so 
Curé.” 

Margot.” 
born we do 


trembled. 
But I 


Sik u’ le 


am not 
sorry 
lonely, m’ 
ith us, 
“When we ar 


It is on 


“ (God is w 
know 
Wher 
know, and we have to answer.” 
answering so hard, Margot ?” 

The woman shook her head feebly and 
sadly, but did not speak. 

‘You have a good mother, Mar 


” 


oot 


Le 


not 
the shoulders of others. 
we die wi 

‘Is the 


been 


She made no sign. 
“You have been a 


have done unto others as you would be 


good neighbor; you 


done by.” 
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Extracts from Adam’s Diary 


TRANSLATED FROM THE ORIGINAL MS. 


” ts ‘a rHE GRASS 
ure neu dab TE woah 


is happy as 1t W 


new creature 


eats 1 
» going to run short 
We” again that is 
eature ‘ rd: mine too, now, from 
\\ ri ; , ; sat ; 


muel Good deal of fog this mor 


he aring 


‘ I do not go out in the fog mysel 
The new creature does. It goes out 
ill weathers, and stumps right in wit 
thy rr ts muddy feet And talks. lt 
I ld tall t and quiet here. 
SUNDAY Pulled through. This da 


i is getting to be more and more trying 


used 
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api 
~ da I est | rea I | ( lid, bul he hunted 1! l I 
them pel week be i This i beast vhich she has 
ind the new cr ure trying 1 wi ad can n L | 
pples out of that rbidden tree e ag nd shedding tl 
The new creatu 3 3 ts I I } ees s 3s wit! l 
ve That is all R24 ‘ red return W ‘ but will 1 
~ _ = g ( t \ r vv ¢ ¢ \ ¢ eas } 
( | Ss d it V S$ supe! S ane el : mal 
[he word evidently raised ngs = eeselnies tie Simei 
esne 1 indeed it is l t n ealled lion | 
d, and will bear rep live . 1 fi "i 
iblv doubtful vet $ l i il cate that re inte 1ed 
vhat she 1s were hing t ( h ie his 1s lish, be 
iid but g herse 1 cause tl you ve to } ‘ 
nd tl ild roduce wha 
S has littered the whole I understand it, Is « eath ind 
CAC i t l i CS | Tie = I I « peen 1 I is l \ 1 
é ed the Park W hic! : p 
| VAY TO VW IRLI I s \\ Pu le | u 
\ Ay l_ belie , 
[His sy To Goat ISLAND ek ! S give t ‘ Ip 
nes Su | 
rug WINDS THIS WAY ¢ . She has been climl 
+ ty , ( 1 het it ' 
e was any custom ‘¢ side! t su ust 
Q ates al ities , , old 
s—just words, W I 1 jus n1 ed 7 
W 3 a su ee a ' I ti : 
st ol Dieaci ce 
eX] ning | SDAY She t me she was m 
r e | W t t least dou 7 not more 
10 ¢ Says ~ ‘ t tI e not | 
[ wonde1 hy I have alw She is in much t l I é 1 
liked the plunge, and the s grass d ree 
e coolness I 1 she t { 
; what the Falls were for led to 1 od Bech 
\ he usé i | ean see i must t ‘ the hy rt 
ist have been 1 ‘ rs ( t is pr | We « not 
Qhe ea } vere lx ) le tur! e wh le seheme t econ 
ke t rhit ( s and the ne puz d 
~ \ She . the 1 } 
er the Falls in a barrel—not when she ¥ ng at herself 
ry her Went over I " which she S sd She 
not satisfactory Swam the nearly trangled, and said it was most 
1 and the Rapids in a fig leaf incomfortable. This made her rry tor 
It got much damaged. Henee, the creatures which live in there, which 
complaints ab extrava she ealls fish, for she continues to Tasten 
I am too m <i her names on to things that don’t need 
[ need is cha 1 don’t come he t re called 
~ AY [ ist Tuesday them, which is a matter of no 
nd tra ws. and built quence to her, as she is such a numsk ill 
1e1 1 secluded place, anyway; so she g hem out and 
c 
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' y | 
| it | have 
i T ' DY , 
ve! ‘ re \ nets 
| ‘ eC! : 
I 1 unple int 
‘ 1 yp n hasn al 
> ) P t! u 
\ ~ uy th a 
y | . s are glad 
ePVIn imenting with 
g ther 1 1 am glad, 
‘ t : enables 
r 
Nd | ~ t nake 1dvVvises 
lit of t tree, and says 
‘ in l reat nd tine ind 
l r there would 
t would ntr 
du ‘ I vol That was a 
I ( t h bee be er tT Keep the 
I I ‘ only gave her an 
‘ ild e the sick buzzard, 
q ind tigers. I advised her to 
K¢ tr the tres she s | she 
\ I see troubl Will er 


a ‘ ited 
| nig ind rode a 
! fast e could go, 

t it of the Parl ind 

, c p ey . hy re the 
lid beg but t \ not to 


! through a flowery plain where 

l I s were grazing, slum- 

} ving th « h other, ac- 
( 11! f WoO! all of a sudden 


P . sad 1 tempest of frightful 
1" f 11 I e! ment the plain as 


meant—|I é n tl fruit, 
= nto t world 
l é I ] no at 
| d é t lesist 
amas i en me if 1} 
’ 
h I didn’t, but went away 
I und t! piace, 
Poy ] S 
I 
‘ iaYN but ne 
} me ou nd ! 
‘ ’ Por vanda savs it 








{ In fact I was 1 sorry sl 
there i it 1 gre pi I 

and e brought some of thos 

1 was obliged to eat them, I was s 

gry. It was against my prineipl 


p i 
exc when ons weil Ted 
cal curtained I i whs ¢ d bu 
eaves na whet! sked her VI 
7 nt \ such I I Clis¢ and s 
them away and threw them dow 
tittere and blu hed ] had never 
i person titter and blush before, 
me seemed unbecoming and 
She said I would soon know how 


certain) the be one I ever s 
sidering the lateness of the sea 
arrayed myself in the @iecarded | 
ind branche and ther sp ke to he 
some severity nd ordered her to ¢ 
get some more and not make suc] 
tacle of herself. She did it. and 
this we crept down to where th 


had been, and collected 
skins, and I 1 


he r patel toget 


nade 


suits proper tor 


publ c 
uncomfortable, 


true, but stylish, and 


point about clothes. ... I find she 
good deal of a companion. I see I 
] | ndd 1 witl { 
e ionesome and depressed withot 


now that I have lost my property. 
savs it is ordered 
our living 


useful. I 


hereafter. 


will superintend 


Ten Days Later.—She accuses mé 
being the cause of our disaster! 
says, with apparent sincerity and t1 


the Serpent assured her tl 


forbidden fruit was not apples, it 
chestnuts. I said I was innocent, 1 
y 


stnuts. 
her 


figurative term mé¢ 


said the Serpent informed 
‘chestnut ” w: 
fr an aged and 


mouldy joke. I 


q TY ’ 
at that, for I have made many 


of t} 
thou; 


o pass the weary time i. and some 


that 


, , 


could have been of sort, 


supposed that they Vi 


nade 


them. “She asked 
7 


just at the time of 


obliged To é lr 











en t 


vate 








out of th 


er mouth to 


lave n 
othe 


r fish, 


our 


EXTRACTS FROM 
nderful it is to see that vas 
wate tumble down there 
in instant a bright thought 

I head, and I let it fi 
would be a deal more w 


ee it tumble yp there! ind 
1s ibout to ll myse with 
it it when all nature broke 
var and deat! nd I had to flee 
life. “ There she said, with 
that is just it; the Serpe 
a t very jest, nd « 1 it 
Chestnu ind said it Vas < 
the creation.” Alas, | n 
lame Would that I were not 
would that I had never had 
liant thought! 
Yrar.—We have named it ¢ 
t while I was up cour y 
e Nov h Sh re the | ( 
1 the timber a couple of miles 
adug-ou Psy nt have been 
sn’t cel n which It resem 
: 73 and may be 
S wh ft she ti nkKs ] nis 
n my judgment. The d 
size warrants the nelusion 
lifferent and new kind of ar 
h, perhaps, though when I put 
ter to se sank, and é 
I nd snatched it it be ‘ 
Dp] unity r the experiment 
e the matter. I still tl < 
3] bu she $ lifferent about 
id will let me h 
I do n understand this 
f the creature seems to have 
her whole nature and made her 
able about experiments. She 
I f it than she does rT an\ 
in mals but not abl to ey 
hy Her mind is disordered 
g shows Sometimes she ir- 
fish in her arms half the night 
complains a‘.d wants to get to 
Pr. At such times the Vi I 


he places in her face th: 
out of, and she pats the 

and makes soft sounds with 
it, and betrays s 


1 ways. 


like this with 


soothe 


‘itude in a hundree 
her do 
and it 


used to 


ever seen 
troubles me great 
earry the young tigers 
with them, 
but 


and play 


prop 
never took on about 


it was 


rer 


them 
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t] when their d er dis eed with 
nem. 

SUNDAY She does work, Sunday 
but les around all red out nd 

have the fish wall ver her na 
I es | noises 1 1use it, and } 

S { che W Ss paw al | 
aus I have not see i tish be ( 
ce laugh. Th es me dou 
I have come ce Sund vs 
Superintending all the weel res a bod 

. Ther wht to be 1 e Sund 
In the 1 days they were tough, but now 
they come hi: 1\ 

WeEDNEsDAY.—It isn’t a fish. I ea 
quite make out what It mak 
curious devilish 1 s whe ! satis 
( nd says “ goo-goo” when it is t 
31 me of us r it doesn’t =: 1 
31 1 bird, for it doesn’t fly; it is not 

2 r it does) p it Ss im t 
it does erawl; I fe ire 

s not a fish, though I cannot get a 
( ince to find u i er 1t can SW l 

It me \ S I l | ind 1 
ts back, with its feet up. I hav 
n SeE¢ wy ther ar il do that ( 

re | said I be eved { vas l l 
I but she only admired the word with 
ut und nding In 1 jud el 
oP  enioma or somo } 1 of 
1 bug If it dies, I will e it 
nd Set wl it al eme Ss are I 
never had a thing perplex me so 

q Montus Laret The perp y 
ug? t I ‘ | o! liminishing [ 
sleep but littl It has ceased from | 

g a ind, and s about on its four 
egs, now Yet differs from the othe 

legged anit n that its front legs 

e unusually sl consequently this 
causes the n 1 part of its person to 

ck up uncomfortably high in the ain 

id this is not attra ( It is built 
much as we are, but its method of travel 
ling shows that s not of our bree 


this one never does. Still it 


W he reas 


a curious and interesting v: 


has 


a 


been catalogued 
it, Ih 


eredit of 


not 
IScOoVE red 
the 
my name to it, 


I 


Kanga rum 


curing 
taching 


ealled 


it 











! ept ti 
a4 
| ‘ ’ 
| \ s | ER | 
| 
‘ vi 
‘ 
. , fs 
ne or ng 
vt] 
\ t \ 
1 the capt 
( If | 


iM ra ihe onky 8 


wou 
f 
, 
| 
, 
f 4 
= 
had ne ( 


th 
} r 

she 
und { 

a} ] 
ri 
eeks 

ld t n 

W 1; 

eter d 


ess 1 S 
nls this 
‘ Try 
\ 
- 
aiil 
~ T oT 

nd 

I su 
that | 

n one tx 


LY 
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mai, but there s 





t t he Se | seem To mak 
erieves VY if irt 1 a 
little storms of sorrow and pas 
wanted Tt Let £ bu ne 
hear t [} : uel ; 
like her; and yet sl lav be x 
might b Vv" for s 
cal t tind a e! how could 
Five Mon LATER [It is not 
£ N for 1t Supports itseit f 
t he { i thus goes 
steps 01 hind legs, and the 
a I I i \ some | ha 
he and yet it | no tail—as y 
no ft except on its hea It still ] 
! row1ln I Ss a curious er 
stance, for bears get their growth ear 
than this bx I i dan erous Ss 
our catastrophe nd I shall not be s 
ed to have this one prowling abou 
place much longer without a mu I 
l have offered to get her a kang 
she would Ik his one go, but it di 
good—she is determined to run us 
| sorts of foolish risks, I thinl Ss 
\ not like this be re she st her 1 


mout] There is 1 danger yet; 

01 ne toot] It has no tail ye 
makes mor se 1 than it ever « 
before ind mainly a night L | 
moved ou But I shall go over, mor 
ings, to breakfast, and to see if it 
more teetl If it gets a mouthful 
teeth it will be time for it to go, tail 
no tail, for a bear does 1 need a ta 

( fer to be dangerous 








region that she calls Buffalo 

now why, unless it is because there ; 

; al buffaloes er Meantime t 

hy r ] e lq rned paddle roul | a | 
self on its hit eos, and say “* poppa 
1 y ym! It Ss certall ly a il 
pecies. This resemblance to words 1 

be purely accidental, of course, and n 

have no purpose or meaning; but ever 

in that ease it is still « ordinary, 

Ss a th ne cal ( 

This imitat togethe 

with gener 1 entire 

absence of tes tl 

this is a me e Turthe 

















hid 





There shall be no Misunderstandin: 


HILDEGARDE 


HAWTHORNE 


hurt ied 


! point of “If we have only been 
need of get- and have already found a 
It’s sim- we must be silent for fear « 
I think there must be 
pol Tt viev “If you can say 


Aileen, 


“ Then 


culminating passed. Then 


there surely is,” 


then there’s 


She stopped abruptly 
Archie But he still 
r, and se 


She sprang to her 


rv color dyed her cheeks. 


“T’m sorry I’ve been so slow to 1 


e is ob- stand you, Archie,” she 
og evident we are not suited 
e’d better not The best we can do is 
re a ever been engare gg 
wel ed on Archie stood up and looked ¢ 
house, charn she was flushed. 
“- vines and “Do you mean our engage! 
f the Hudson ken?” he asked. 
ih which it “Tlere is your ring,” and 
as full of the off and handed it to him. 
hay d_ the ‘If your love for me 
s lulled the ear, disagreement, Aileen, doubtless 
ush by the brook right.” He looked at the ring, 
2 Everything put it slowly into his 
two in whose turned away and began to 
‘ ng glory of magazines on a table. 


Archie, 


] 1] 
> aown th 


lispute, trifling mounting his horse, 
fied and em a the foot, galloped off. 
l n way un- Aile a) listenc | to the beat of the hi 
rl were in a until they died away. 
geht bring slowly into the house and up to her ro 
hich the rest of She felt 


Af- g 


He le 


having turned 


reached 
yned SI 
‘ked grimly down he 
ened the air. 
manly, handsome, with the smile in | 


reat weight, and almost staggered as s 
Tears blinded 


perfume of the ros 


her door. 
The 


her that 


entered. 
had brought 


eyes which she knew so well. 
“ Archie, Archie, Archie!” she sobbe: 
and j 


threw herself on 





beating of 
engaged 
topic 
something wr 
such a thing as 
replied he 


nothing 


stared 


seemed to hay 


exclaimed. 
to each ot 


is to forget w 


cannot 


pocket. 
A moment ¢ 
without 
ve randa steps, a 
which stood hitel 


Then 


as though she were carrying 


morning swe 
There stood his photograp 


the bed 


NDERSTANDI 


summe! 











\ 
| 
| 
\) 
Ay 

} 

"| 
} 
T 


‘lm * 


HARPER'S 


ed id tlut- 

1 by the same impulse he 
I ( ne grass dé 
nd remained awhile in 


her the reflec- 

nd to Aileen it seemed 

ni I | he ~ na lk Tt 

\ l \ ( pI ed | her 

I] seemed ! to emit 

ed ha sn ny he 

ed, catching his hand 

nie el you I want to be 

In tl | there you 
belong lis world. 


rid,” he re- 

belong to tha But 

1: there is something 
} ild be there.” 

ished and paled, holding out 

a tl 1 esture | st 

ut t ha ? ‘ hispered 

s lacking when 

1 tl ril < and kissed 


{ f 

| 7 perfeet wm n 
: ‘ 

ne he hining sign o its 


Glanecing again into the pool, 


reflection of 


MONTHLY 


‘You w 
member, n 
part us. ’ 

“1 know 

They 


and only ; 


wer 


iighroad. 


| 
born in Ail 
| 


ling to her 


heaven. I] 

Archie s1 
much of jo 
pity, 
| 
i 


us she eal 


iV darling, nothing 


that tea 


‘mur of great 


MAGAZINE 


11 1 > 
lil KnOoW soon now. But 


can 


ou know that.” 


ing the end of the 
beyond la 


e near 
1 short way 
Suddenly a great dread 
een’s heart. She clung 

] \ 


“Don’t go on, Archie. I am aft 
Don’t go on! 


Ss so pr rtect he re 
to leave it.” 
and the 


vy, and yet 


cannot bear 
smile hel 
tend 
rs filled Aileen’s eyes 


nile d, 


withal so 
, 
d against him with a sig! 


heaven, little l 
as deep and mu 
‘ But 


1ot understand ?” 


pines. 


Aileen lifted her head slowly and | 





from her eves the nature of their burd« 


She 1 . lily towards them, h 
eV nd seeing this, they laid what tl 
were carrying by the road-side, and 
of them came towards the girl hastily 

“Don’t come any farther,” he exclai 

‘here’s—there’s been an accid 


stopped. 


could see s 


.’ said Archie at 


lat, my 


Ss eves. 


Long they 


r, hand clasped in hand, h 


last. 
irned pale and paler, and 
k with dread. 
love, not 


I cannot bear that 4 


that,” 


» each other forever. B 


while It is the sacrifice 


umbled along awkwa1 
load, breathing heavily. Su 
saw a girl step out into 


They halted 


* with white fac 


abrupt 


might to h 


] 


l 


she answered, quietly, : 
Even in the fading light | 
he was deadly pale. Then sl! 
‘He is dead—I know. I mu 


one of them mutter 


It fell with him.” 
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ner room Vv - dg Om Save 
glimmering « | a niche 
} sa \ wall she lie LOM \ the ecouci 
‘ fa laid her ll hand, gently like a fe 
ad held = upor | It was hot and throl 
hou i She passed her hand down to his bre 
ft f lite beside the bandaged wound, and cou 
\ . other: a s ~aeig teats “pln 
ild ery, “ To and jerk now rising with a thump, 
! ( | headed dying aw: n a deathly stillness 
en, lt s the crisis of the fever. W 
1 f her name, had e live through that night? Wa 
fated thus to lose him, just as she 
‘ , hie 1 he » Beat wieks 7 
( ( 1 he fron horrible doom 
‘ 1 t blood 1 this eruel nigl 
ild she 1 save hi \ 
‘ ( ( eed be 4 
| ed She rose up listlessly with a sig! 
1b he ndow—t hi 
S | pray for light and guidances 
her sake. The whole castle lay wrapt in sl 
ber, The Great Bikanir Desert stret« 
Ye f f jut for him d out beneath to the right in a wilde 
She shuddered at ness of sand and bowlders, and glimmer 
d to name. like a mist n the faint starlight. O 
v the un the eda f the desert a gray pillar 
hed, the rock shot upa thousand feet into the sl 
l ed su Hi she and on its summit sat this solitary castle 


, ' ld | ‘ . I t rn with a here ike an eagle upon a crag. Its dark w: 
i} 4, hatred the 1 the man that stood out in a waving curve beneath hi 


| have | ught her to t t pass: and window, and « iled round to right a 


haps in the 1 ht she would have’ left bevond her vision. 
phemed the gods for their eallous \ mountain-goat might climb 
Phi eC] rd or the opium cup rugged hill-side, loosening stone up: 
eht have been her redemption, befor tone from its nimble leap; but, save | 
t loveless bridal. After it—what mat- the secret pathway that wound lik 
But for him! but for him! sle« ping serpent by erag and chasm an 
m that lav wounded, bleeding, pet precipice, no man born of woman couk 
n the sweat of death reach that dizzy height to the castle wall 
SI e up suddenly and glided noise rrue, that coiling serpent licked w 
Phere on a sim ts tongue the postern-gate beneath her 
such as warriors sleep window; but so steep and narrow was 
rpse ce figure Phe its flank that only one climber at a time 











ile 





~~ | 
| plu 
| t 
( ’ Not by 1) 
us No | 
| ~ | t | hot words p 
( ud d if 
] _ d telt the s 
steel bore di 
her lover Phe horse trembl 
le. ul ree le a ne =f iweered backwards by 
| a al th her. A groan—choked into a 1 
\ ir between his clinched teeth—escaped 
He quivered all over his frat 
1 she It his clutched convi 
] J Va '"—To th 











THE 


heard the clatter- 
faithful band 


and then she 


nv hoofs as the 
und her, 


ng to her lover’s waist, her 


n his breast. She had felt a 
m running down the cloth and 


face, bathing her 


heart. But she knew n 

s the blood of her lover—the 
he was pouring out so plente- 
her sake She fainted away and 


iore even as now 


led away and she slept peace 


at window-sill. 


ke with a start. A vague feel 
ineasiness came over her. She 


} 
sine 


a dull 
With the first in- 
she turned to hasten to 
led lover—but stood still at the 
rooted to the A long 
heard the beating 
short 


had heard something 
adened 


nature 


sound. 


tant, spot. 
nd she almost 
Then 
gain the thud of 
w; it was a muffled sound of steel 


heart. and sharp 


a blow, one sin- 


wood. Another pause; pitapat 
her heart against her breast; ten 
fifteen times, twenty—that dull 
ain. 


ime from the outside. 
ne moment she stood there, trem- 
Her hands clutched up nervously 
breast, to the head. 
breath between her teeth; it seem- 


She drew a 


stick in her throat in a lump, then 
ilped down in a mouthful. Light- 
tiptoe she crept back to the window 


ered out between the wooden bars. 
as a black night; there glimmered 
w faint the thick, 
vy clouds. The castle wall was just 
le as a dark shadow; the 

was there, right beneath— 
feet from 


stars between 
postern- 
fif- 


was 


some 


That 


the windows. 


saw. Then again came that dull 
\V} vad +2. 7} — _— +? S} . 
‘nat was itf‘—where was it! she 


ned her eyes to right and left; all 

immovable and still there. She 
ned her ear to catch the sound and 
ige the distance. It came again, dull 

muflled as before, but ending in a 
rp click of steel against steel. An in- 
ntaneous spark appeared beneath her 

tiny point of light. 
Yes! It was at the 
Vor 


postern - gate! 
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BRIDE. 


What could it be? The gate was of solid 
sal-wood, twelve inches thick, 


with many bands of steel; but 


tre was a small wicket, held by 
hinges to the gate and opening inwa 
It was so small that one must st Op 
the knees to enter it when opened. B 


sound came again; and now ther 


was a faint creaking of rusty joints. h 


a moment the truth flashed upon her. 


Some one from the outside was cutting 
away the wood around the hinge with 

chisel or dager r. The metal had come 
in momentary contact with the hinge 
and made that spark. One hinge wa 


1 


le osene d; the other 
Who could Tt be ? 


to discover the weaknesses of 


held the 


Some solitary spy come 


alone wicket 


1 
eastie 4 


the 


Some unknown for come to- What Was 
that she heard ? It was the low hooting 
of an owl, far down the hill-side. [mm« 


came another in response, higher 
hill. Then another, still nearer, 


but equally low. 


diately 


up the 
There was a momentary 
pause, then came the last hoot from be 
hind the postern-gate itself. 

O Mighty Sarasathi, 


goddess of « 


lestial wisdom, inspire a weak, defence 
less maiden! A Jong line of foes lay 


hid in that winding pathway down the 
hill! 


Ww hy 


She realized who they were, and 
they had Instinct 


sex told her that. 


a 
come. and her 


What must she do in this extremity ? 
Run out to awaken the garrison? But 
even as she went the wicket might fall 
and give entrance to the foes. Cry out 


to give the alarm from where she stood? 
What That 


the garrison quicker; alas, it 


avail! would not bring up 
would but 
her wounded lover from 
the first sleep of his delirium 
fate. 


For a moment she 


serve to startl 
and seal 
his 
stood still in hesita- 
tion, her hands pressed tight to her throb 
temples. She thought a 
to measure the danger- 
strength against it; her strength 
against that fearful odds. It all 
came in a flash of lightning, as indeed 
in such supreme moments it always does. 
She steeled her heart to the deed, and 
clinched her teeth in the resolve. It had 
to be done, and done by her alon 
human aid was nigh. 


bing moment 
and measure her 
puny 


alone 


no 
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And yet 1 in’s work leed. But 

sd night of pr she must 

he mal f strength and 

é ! 1 and ! she, 

nl ( I orile maiden 

iu | s But now 

he ( ( $ ilso a 
‘ ig] tf the C] 

r ss hie ( el ered now Oo! ( 

her | od by her fa 

é | nd done | é 

vord d lance vea 

lis corpse. That thought was 

‘ It for her lover’s pe ril, him 

| ved her but yesterday, and 

en down himself for her sake. 


it thought was enough. It set her face 


ust these feeble days of womanish 

ind teeled he r nerves to the deed. 

» reached out to the wall beside her, 
here hung his broad tulwar in its jew 
elled s« rd. She dre out the sword 
mbling hand, and poised it in 

[It bent down by its sheer weight, 

he grasped the hilt with both hands. 

She held it aloft a moment above her 


lay 


with one single glance at 


form in the far corner, she 


1 1 ’ nd descended noiselessly 
1¢ nad ste] hat led t the 
ind. 
She d | he postern-gate, a yard 
he cket. It was an arm’s-length 
but three fee from the ground. 
WI ( | t | prt ( Irie off, it must 
hg ack pon the padloek on to. the 
Site She stood still by the 
( he tulwar pointed to the ground, 
er eyes fixed upon the creaking hinge. 
r I l led bl \ ( nie once more, 
( | ce nen there Was a squeaking, 
ng, grinding of parting wood, cut 
th by a sudden snap of steel. A pant 
! 3p i si rt sharp breath between 
( snort like that of a disap- 
] ted animal, were heard utsicde 
Hand me up thy dagger,” came a 
sper, “mine is broken 
The grinding continued. It grew piteh- 
k as the heavy black el uds Cove red 
up the stars, and she saw not I arm’s 
eth before her. Suddenly something 
d and fell to the ground with a 


from 


bharata, one of the 


ts claim descent 


Vaha 


ces of India 


HLY 
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‘All ready down ther ” came 
whisper again from the outside. 
“Yes; all in line behind.” 


She understood the plan. The 


outside the wicket was only a foot sau 
five feet below there was anothe1 


again another below that; and s 
along the narrow pathway. 

* Mind, spare none !” came a 
voice from below; “ slay all as 
sleep. 


“ Aye. 


* Gag 


But they 


her; roll her up in a bl 


We'll carry her back thus to her 
tials. Him, his head alone will su 
Now, up—quick !” 


She heard, and in hearing grasp 
hilt tightly. It gv her 
trength to raise the heavy sword a1 
the back 
two hands clutching the 


more ive 


her shoulder 
handle bens 


her elbow pressing against the gate 


broad upon 


moment had come. There was no thi 
of fear or squeamishness now. Shi 
heard the threat. She steeled her hea 

Slowly and cautiously the w 
swung back upon the padlock. A gli , 
of starlight the flying « 
revealed it as a dark shadow a ya 


between 


front. With a slight thump it rea 
the other side. The gap in the gat 
before her—an arm’s-length wide, 


but three feet from the ground. 

A long-drawn breath was heard 
side, stealthily a head protru 
through the gap—to the ears, the ne 

A white streak of light broke from 
black clouds above; it caus 
in its flash a falling sword. Some slu 


then 


lowering 


bering she-wolf in the jungle below av 
startled 
of 


falling sword. 


howl; it echoed in 
night like the swish of 
The she-wolf’s mate 


aloud in response from far up the | 


W ith a 


stillness 


side; it drowned the hiss of the fal 
sword i through flesh 
blood and the earth beneat 
Reeling from the shock, the earth op« 
up the wa 


as it passed 


reache d 
her mouth and _ lapped 
stream in greedy thirst. 
The head from the 
rolled away into the hazy mist that ar 
hot steaming from the earth. The h 
less body quivered a moment, erect in 
air-—then stumbling, was caught by 
outstretched hand and east aside. 
Mechanically the deed was done. | 


sprang blow 





THE CHOHAN BRIDE 


form that wielded that “ Back, brothe 


loud. “It 


ather it Was an automa 

laws of a higher power. trayed! 
vaguely conscious of : jumped down 
or, and rolled over and over adowl 


» was powerless to resist thi 
will was not her own. Me ff, till a projecting bramble caught 
sword went up again and » and stayed his fall. A dismal clam 
shoulder. She ough broke out of oaths, groans, 
it was merely si mftited assailants, 
‘ible agency had sent 


of fresh blood upon them 
h hill side, toppling over one 
their haste. rhe black night 


y working out its purpose 


instrumentality 


seconds after—just 
o swing himself seething wilderness beneath, 
a second creased their panic, and sent the fea 
* as it stooped. d he devils into their 
falling tulwar cut short ir clamor, the whol 
its sleep and joined 


iscord. With heavy droop 


crowd of vultures darkened 


a whiz. 
they came up one by one, and 
fell beneath that terrible axe. 

a sneeze, even a half-formed smelling new-found flesh. A lo 

smell of fresh blood arose 

the throat. tl plains below, and chased the fug 
fled 


: 
mal wail of hyenas and jackals arose fron 


d, was sliced off in 
var rose and fell with mechanical a chilling fear. They 
She that had cried and faint the hill-side in superstitious terror, 


] 


sight of her lover’s wound, now nd were swallowed up in the shimmering 


the 
that heavy blade with superhuman 
th But that silent form still stood behir 


lesert that lay hungering beneath. 


blood ran thick upon the ground, the gate. She had not heard the cla 
ushed up to her ankles; a heap of nor felt the terrors of the night. 


cj 
stood, waiting for a head to appear 
She did not 


ss trunks lay piled up by her side; 
it through the open wicket. 


e of unclosed eyeballs glared ; 
w that the foes had fled; the unknown 


ough the darkness in ferocious 
her. ivsterious foree that had tixed he 


But now all sensation left 
deed still bade her stay. Th 


nell of blood in her nostrils dead to the 
her brain. It was like the torpor ree alone 
mnambulism that came over her. She did not see the flash of 


had been dimly aware of 


> was paramount in her mind. 
] toy 
lantern 
le ago she n the windows above, nor hear w] 


leed, though still urged on by some 


aeer 


pere d words. Then as the swinging light 
fetched up sharp and fell full upon her 


¢ 


force; now consciousness left her 
from above, and a sudden ery of min 


es 
gether. The awful determination 
had nerved her to her task, and the 
f the actual deed, had gradually 
The amidst that terrible row of headless 


gled fear and wonder gurgled from many 
throats, she still stood all uneonscious 


inated in self - hypnotization. 
rt was dead, the mind was dead. 
ly alone lived—to obey the stern decree And non 
fate. Suddenly a noise was heard trance. The veil had fallen off her fac 
le: somebody slipped and fell with she stood with streaming hair like unt 


thud. Then there was a sharp sneeze, some avenging goddess. That 


lowed by a half-uttered cry of fear. tulwar 
“Ho! brothers. There is something erring, superhuman aim upon th 


ning down—from under the gate! I that came within its reach. Friend 
she was long past 


The trunks and glaring eyeballs. 
dared approach her in that 


would have descended wit] 
th 


roe, it mattered not: 


pped over hag 
ledge such distinction. And yx to have 


He picked himself up from the 
pon which he had fallen, and felt his awakened her suddenly with 
thes. They were wet. He put his of violence were perilous; the shock of 
to the sight of that 


some act 


hand to his nose and smelt such an awakening 
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round lhe would have 
ered her mind | ide her a bab 
d 

S he light swung round ag nd 
issed uy her face; that might 
per! enter into her 1 d through the 
1 7 I last But it 

, and th revealed the cause 

Iler eyes f in sleep 


n th *K. He was her 
He alone had the right 


ich her or see her face unveiled, for 





now to him as a sister 

eht played full upon her in a 
narrow band, increasing the darkness on 
either de by contrast. Slowly th 


crouching figure curved round and crept 
be nd her Stealthily, like a panthe r 
g its prey, he approached nearer 
earer, casting anxious eyes upon the 
reeking tulwar—to run for his life if it 
moved but an inch. But still she stood 
nless like a p llar of stone, asleep. 


Standing a moment a Vv 


mn rd behind her, 

he quickly threw the shawl over her head, 
| et lightly like a veil. Swiftly he 
issed his left arm around her waist, 
holding her to him with gentle pressure, 


and yet ready to stiffen his arm in an 


Iron grasp had she awakened. The 
right hand he held above the sword hilt 
to clutch it hard over her fingers in a 


moment. Thus he stepped forth with 
her into the band of light that played on 


And she did not awaken. But the ten- 
on of that stupendous effort snapped 
. string at the touch of the strong 
arm around her, and she nestled there 
in sudden contentment. With eyes still 
closed she walked meekly by his side, al- 
most borne in his arm. Thus he led her 

the castle—asleep and yet walking. 


Then gently loosening the tulwar from 


her grasp, he lifted her up in his arms 








and placed her upon a divan.  T]) 
with a sigh of relief, she curled ] 
up like a child, and sank into a prolor 
slumber through sheer exhaustion. 
But all night the men were awa 
silent work, and when the first gr: 
dawn streaked the eastern horizon 1 
ige remained to recall to her m 


vest 


the terrible deed of slaughter. 

And she never knew. It passed 
of her existence as a dream. And nm 
hasty word nor a thoughtless jest | 
the spell. A benevolent conspiracy of 
lence among the witnesses of that s« 
shut out forever from her sensitive hi 
its recollections. But onee, many y: 
after, her husband so much as scrat: 
his finger against a nail. At the sis 
of the few drops of blood she stood st 
trembling all over like a frightened d 
Her face turned to an ashen hue; 


eyes glistened, then slowly gazed in 














dull nameless terror as they seemed 
behold some spectral tragedy. 

Suddenly she flung her arms ab 
her head, and beat the air like one ga 
ing for breath. She swayed to and 
a moment; then recoiling with a st 
from the ground before her, she cr 
out, in a piercing shriek: 

“Oh, save me—save me! The hea 
the heads! Can’t you see them? The: 
there!.... The eyeballs glare at m 
They come nearer and nearer!.... Ke 
them back! Keep them back!” 

She fell into her husband’s arms 
lay there cowering. Then, as the vis 
faded away, she passed her hands quic 
ly over his face, muttering incohere1 
words the while, as one stricken wit! 
blindness. She felt his brows and ey 
and lips, to find comfort therein fro 
the toils of this horrible nightmare; hor 
rible, yet which she could neither th 
describe nor afterwards recall. 

And this transitory moment of aberr 
tion was the sole impress the deed ha 
left upon her memory. 
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‘rimson rose. We’d eatch the wind and t 


And 


He should not tease our heart with eynie ey 
The soul’s vast altar stands beyond his gaz 
When two have lived, then shall they fear to die? 


TORMFIELD had made with seriousness tl vy one el 
an Italian tour with would have bored her to extinction. Iiis 
them. Mr. Druce-Feat frank, expressive announcements she 
ing welcomed him as a_ cepted at first tentatively ext if 
godsend qualified to do them the hearing of fine sceptic ( 
the damp galleries in his ceiving them as she did all things that 


ad, and with Mrs. wore a garment other than the ordinary 


ul indispensable, addition, and to about the things to which her set we 
fly woman of the world refresh- extremely cold. He was amateur and 
ve with int rests, and unique connoisseur where she was ignor int. Be 
of beliefs from hose wings fore objects past hich she swept with 
m had not been brushed. Mrs. _ sublime indifferen he paused and 
Fearing took him enthusiastically discriminated: finally, t gall es 
er circle of friends. through which, from a “sense of doing ' 
Stormfield was candid, buoyant, chival them,” she had taken her perfect toilets 
She thought him vastly different and her bright, remarked beauty, she r 
he men and women of her set, so turned with a sudden wakened_ inter- 
from herself that it saddened est, “followed him like a child!” she 
lifferent from Druce-Fearing that laughed), and to’ such intelligent pur 
ide the comparison with terror. By pose that it was s tly a mutual prog 
and ecireumstance they were con- ress. 
thrown together, until desultory The epicurean existence of Mr. Druc« 
i-téte became rendezvous eagerly Fearing was not disturbed by this friend 
d for. He “told her everything,” he ship; indeed, he was rarely disturbed. 
all events he told her much, and He commented occasional] n his wife’s 


When Two Have Lived 


BY HELEN HAY 


ir slender hands, my heart hould he and shin 


he evening stars a chaplet musical 


o crown our folly; lure the nig! le 
sing the bliss your lips should cl min 
1 if the sage who cried that life is va 


hould frown upon the flower of all our days, 
1 chide the sun that knows no tears ot ra 


Druce-Fearing 


BY MARIE VAN VORST 


drive in the disrepu costume of her convention. She begat 
puny. suburbs. The by disbelieving him on prinecip 


at first an agreeable, He ( ired ror and knew not a littl 


95 
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Newport.” 


ws why. 


u,” his wife returned, “ b 


ew of a sudden nauseated with 
vel ne s 1 about every r 


hy 
ih 


Druc 


ti ke rh 








‘ ear 


‘ll go back later to Ne wport,” 


ssibility of 


said Stormfield, “ you’ve 

without flinching for I \ 
| ' 

Ss, and the stone is worn! I 


dangerously perfect moral 


I need a change of air. 


at di 


Moors ¢” 


most ex- 


you find at the 
it is a cure for the 


f goodness. 


e-Fearing He rose to go to 


e, whose cabin he haunted. 
ver-abuse 


f this instrument 
psychical moment of de- 


Druce-Fearing. It saved 


oring himself to death. 


Fearing nd St mfield 
In the hidden baleor the 
vel playing a caté - concert 
ldly enough, it had been ¢ 
opular as well, and in going 
had 1 Stormfield and Mrs 
ng on their Italian way 
‘emember 7 She leaned t 


er he wondered what she had 
intended this interval of sep 
e for him; then what it had 
her Between them n v d 


f her had 


that if ther heer 
such a thing he woul 
hands 


her then and kisse 





ian friendship had ever passed; 

1 tl day, when in her, through 
ething infinitely subtle and ter 

‘ sp ke had he dared to think 
\ ( ngs Save his wh. As he 
1 at her he decided that he must 
made a very severe struggle, since 
| not done something desperate for 
her He felt aggrieved that his 
not further despoiled of peace. 
ind her decidedly changed, thinner, 
lelicately lovely, and grew so ten 


l 


I 
1 








t, lay with her ft ( 
pia She { k TY l 
wo little diamond pins and played w 

m as she talked, the light flashing i 

eir prisms. In the bodice of her dr 
made of thin mastic batiste, and fi 
rie ngure some v} cl sely were a Te 
spl s of | es-of-the-vall na 1 the 
warmth of the room their frail odor w 
pe reepti le as sh leaned W d h 
They were his favorite flower. In Italy 
he had sent them to he mas The 
spoke now touchingly; indeed, they w 
words filling the months that had passed 


with a loyalty to him. 
broach hg 
the divers lunchers or Druee 
himself could not have 
viewed in warm 


hers anti 


on hers, 





ing nervous quickness, the voyage i 
Italy; their over the pictur 
their hands yr as they turned th 
pages ( cog! finished he 
determined he should 1 v: h 
rom his life again as she had done a 
Florence; he must see her again; he would 
look out for it Behind the commonp 
replies he made to her quick questions 
were live strong words that beat | 1] 
for utteranes Hi reely looked at h 
He knew that he | ly to ra his 


eves to hers to thus read and t 
peak He refrai Druc | 
\ S n | = p TPE] le } ? tipt es 


Now he brought his 





nd swagger up to the small table in the 

ner, and looked at the quiet Storm- 
field, wh f all his s ad ers typi 

1 to his thinl imperia 
nd of whom he was e least aware 
He tolerated the man’s advent into the 

es again with lukewart disreg ird 

“ May I come to see you this evening?’ 
Stormfield asked. Before she could reply 
a group of people came ove1 11 

le and joined them, th yomen s 
ing under cover that they | etly u 
derstood the situat n be I thet 
would make the most of what they 
ferred at the firs pp unity By M1 
Druce-Fearing’s place lay the few spr 

lilies-of-the-va] . Stormfield want 
them, but he could not have taken the 


without being 


Mrs. Druce-Fearing t 


’ 
corpulence 
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{ P in an infinitu f bu es. Mr 


t d é He 
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fe’s lips coupled with disgust, and 
h an al r newly stirred 
he vhich she asked this perfect 
| 

\\ tl ! hur ed p te ot 
he hue { ‘ set and 
1 with the probabuilit ver chan- 
ite but once 

{ fro heir t e, they roll fast 
‘Oh, manners simply!” she replied. 
ice they were t be togethe r 

l rude to speak oth rwise.” 
] together?” This was not 
it she nodded to his thought. 


Stormtield coming out just 
incheon. He told me 
ning with Mrs. 


ut,” she clinched, “I 


he was pass- 
Druce-Fear- 


: am not en- 
9 


e? This is not a real mystery / 
said. “Oh no! And,” 


‘Oh no!” he , 
he went on, ~ you don’t 


question the 


san- 
sitting in a eool parlor over iced 
moment, do you?” 


me th me or you or Mrs. 
r Mr. St 


Druce-Fear- 


rmfield.”. She drew her 

‘ 1 and laughed de licately 

| ymprehendingly. oe: f did not 
he mentally flashed. “ He did 
Druce-Fearing was perspir- 


oly collar ruefully. 


‘ Bea tly hot,” he sa d, é nd shook him- 


< re dog 
I leaned Mr. Laurier toward 
n that x are the Brightroads, 
| It is his third and her second 


And the M n breathed his 
ffered me $500 for items about 

\ Druce-Fearing had heard 

be conscious of its import 

é s unplea t whirl of super- 
sciousness had swept over him. The 


had 


sinuating ver Suspicion 
ed the rock. Suspicion? Truth he 
ed it I l! ! he iS Saying to 
3 il. In the rapid hurry of past 
| e his mind’s eye he lost the 
his present surroundings, and 
page of hitherto foreign lan 
laid before him in clear trans- 

He rose 

O I y! Laurier looked up at 
1) Fear r smiled with a ort 
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of benignity at Mrs. Laurier. 
he extended his hand; 
ised to go back early. The heat has knox 
ed us all up, and we are 
little light 


, vs 
and myseil. 


‘you see I pr 
going to have 
supper—Stormfield, my w 
Won’t you join us?” 
“Oh, but that is at midnight! Wha 
now’ You might as well 
have come.” 
“On the 
Fearing; “oh no!” He 
Laurier now. 


your haste 


Dru 
looking 


breathed 
was 


contrary,” 
“ She’s so clever, isn’t 
And then I’ve helped her win her pear! 
“Of course you Thank 
I will send you one for a seat 
She held out her hand. 


have! you 
much. 
pin.” 

Into the private parlor of the Druc 
Fearings Stormfield came as early aft 
ff Mr 


his coffee and cigarette as he eould. 
told him her mis 


tress would be in directly. 


Druce-Fearing’s maid 


The window 
of the room were all open, and into ih 
‘ame the noise of the street bé 
the rattle of rubber-tireless 
the softer roll of 


ing of 


quiet ¢ 
low cabs, 
hansoms, and the clic! 
feet. The evening was ir 
tensely hot, and at eight o’clock still very 
light. There was 


than that 


he Ts 3’ 


illumination 
the half- 
curtains, 


no other 
from 
the 


which came 


daylight without through 
left wide to admit all available air. 
Stormfield looked about the 
that above all others he 
wished to be in this place. 


room, whos« 
distinction was 
It seemed a 
singularly perfect one to him, in spite of 
the fact 
for the 
to him it was set apart and out of 
the world’s On the 
great mass of lilies-of-the-valley in a jar. 
He had 
Pen and ink and 
tered on the tal 


decoration, and 


fitted 


conventional 


that it was and framed 


mass ; 


way. table was a 


sent them a few hours before. 


paper were also scat- 
ile, and 


with a 


an open book lay 
down, paper-cutter on the 

He took up the volume and ex- 
amined it,and saw the 


face 
cover. 
markings of heavy 
there. Since he 
Mrs. Druce- 
the distinet shock 
that ran through him was pleasure alone; 
beautiful 


pencil-lines here and 


had ¢ 


Fearing that morning, 


yme face to face with 


enthusiastic enjoyment of nu 


woman to him warmly not indifferent. 
Pain was no longer part of his sensa- 
tions. From this he argued well for his 


future. His fighting during the past 


three months had been for positions not 
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me ¥ whi crépe de Chine. Che 
creamy stuff, as it fell on her breast in 
clinging lines, rose quickly with her rap- 
id breatl he spoke fast, 4nd was so 
! t m that every ¢ xquisite detail 


eves, |] perfect teeth, the round of 
he ek, the shadow of her hair—was 

mulus for his awakened desire. He 
held « er the hand er his with a low 


to take her in 


‘Oh, wait!” She released a hand and 


chest and held him away. 


well on in 
For 


Isn’t it my 


rushed, now 
“Wait! 


waited too long? 


what ? 


calm as he let him- 


£ must hear my re- 

Neve I just what I will not 
heat I have too good an idea of what 

may be She shook her head. 

I doubt it.” Again he tried to em 
brace her, and to withdraw her forbid- 
ding hand before she could repel him, 
but vainly, and she continued: “ You 
must listen to me—please! A right? 
Chat’s the point You have no right, 


nor have I. All the right there is,is with 


my husband.” (Stormtield swore under 
his breath.) “ That is the way the world 
looks at it, and will hold it for us all 
three.” Here she turned her eyes away 


him for a moment with a quick 
around the room, as though to ecol- 
leet all her thoughts and to gain a little 


) t | iti jie 


{ She looked at 
him fully, the veil of reserve cast away 
from the gray frankness of her eyes. 


‘Yes!” he hurried “ves, bheyond 


word and you are maddening! What 
i do you wish me to do or to say 9” 

‘ Listen.” (She returned to her argu- 
ment. “1 do not hold it so; I do not 
hold it so. Over me you are the one per- 

n in the world who has the righf, or at 


east you should have, because I love 
you and you love me.” 
Here the the 
napped and swung gently open. 
field started to his feet. 
‘it w 


id, quietly. 


door of room beyond 


Storm- 


the draught,” she 
maid is and 


but 
é“ My 


nothing 


away, 
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Mr. 


will not be 


Ile 
This 


from the 


Druce-Fearing is at the play. 
back before midnight.” 
took the 


shades of the next 


“ 


assurance danger 
room. 

But shall I not shut the door ?” 
“ No, please; 


stand where you are; it’s far easier to talk 


it’s cooler that way; but 


when you are not so near.” He made an 
impatient gesture. 

“As always, 
parallel. 
proachable, you are as 


Leave,” he 


and 


you are strange beyond 
W hen | feel you to be most ap 
from 


far me as 


the pole. said, passionately, 
* reserve theories and cold abstrac 
tions: we are together; what is there else 
Let me 
held him back. 


“ That,” she said, “ 


many. | wonder 


to matter? speak, Eleanor.’ 
Still she 
is all apparently for 
at myself. I must be 
different, and why, God knows! I have 


not had many lessons to make me differ- 
ent, but I seem to be in so far as this 


too. 


that I 


Here she rose 
self tell 


“T have only let my- 

love and hea 
you, because I am ready.” 

© Ready!” he echoed. 

“Ready to make for us all three the 
only right we 


you vou, 


can ever have; to go away 
with you now, at this moment of the con- 


fession—to-night—to leave New York 
to leave America with you forever. I 
am ready.” She rose, extended her 
hands. Then she waited. 

Stormfield received the shock and 


He found 
in her meaning slowly. 


stared, dazed. he was taking 
Then he repeat 
forever,” 
for they were to him the pith of all. He 
saw in a miraculous completeness his life 
and future dashed from a eareful pattern 
into 


ed her words, “leave America 


a hopeless jumble, before which he 
stood as a child over its shattered block 
form. His position, his well-ordered ex 
kept 
thus far, his appointment, his people, his 
friends, the world. 


istence, free from entanglements 
Then he grasped the 
horror of the fatal length of his silence, 
and a rancor, a fury at himself, took pos- 
With both hands he 


from under the con- 
labelled (be it) 


him. 
tried to lift a soul 
fused heap of 


session of 


weights 


with good names Honor, Convention, 
Right, Expedient—and he strove to get 
the Spirit Courageous up on its feet. 


Then he released the struggle, and broke 
forth to the woman, who seemed blotted 
into the shadows of the room. 








KNOW IT,” SHE SAID 
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bulky figure 
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“A little game 


ked th 
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u could not, in 


Crise 
you would not have 
‘Qh! | 


ld. He turned on his heel, 


hg quickly without | 


ring with a stride w 
barring th 
| mightily kept from 
him. The thought 

and straigh 


1 restralle d him 


d the 


husband between 


understand,” 


tall voung mat 


+ which 


bee li he re “is 


between vou ane 


sald Sti rm 
and Vas 
ave; but Druec 
as before him i 
e way. Storm 
hurling himselt 
of the woman, 
t in the b 
{ mn 


hi 
have led 
stacl Ile bn 
hands ere b 
iad 
Stormftield 
s hat in pol 
threat e iM 
us, quite betw 
pass 0” Druce 
na Stormtield 
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A Friend of his Youth 


BY GELETT BURGESS 


S she came up the steps she saw, 
with almost a shock, that the crape 
had been removed from the door; 

last three days had bridged a gulf 
deep that she had lost all count of 

me, and the interval had seemed end 

It was over now, and the new lif 

| begun, if indeed it could be ealled 

without him; and things would go 
iain somehow. 

As soon as she was able to be alone she 

ent up stairs, turned into his study, and 

t down. Nothing was changed; nothing 

be changed, perhaps, for her. 

always see the room as he had 
ft it: she would always see him at work 
the corner, with the light shining on 

s hands—the hands that were never 
It seemed very cold to her, though the 

unshine came through a gap between the 

irtains and whitened the papers on the 


} 


sk. She rang for a fire to be laid, and 


then went over to his leather chair. She 
d at first to sit upon the arm, in the 

d wav, but it rocked unsteadily and she 
vuld not manage it. Then she slid into 


1 
the 


seat with a moan, and rested her 


heek on her hand. 

At her side on the desk was a tray 
illed with the pencils he had last used. 
She picked up a handful of them, sort- 
ng them affectionately. A few of the 

ints were broken or dulled, and she 

und a pocket-knife to sharpen them, 
pressing her lips together tightly as she 
hittled at the lead. While she was so 
mployed a servant knocked. She start- 
ed, put down the pencils guiltily, and 
ealled him in. 

The man entered, and after handing 

3 mistress a number of letters, busied 
himself about the grate. She looked at 
the addresses listlessly, and then tore open 
the envelopes, one after another. There 
were resolutions from two of his clubs 
and a few long-named societies, formally 


written in terms of sympathy; there were 
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clippings from the journals 





} 
eulogzies 


she dared not read, to bé put aside for a 
calmer pe riod—and a few belated letters 
ot condolence from persons < note, tes 
fving not only their admiration for the 
artist who had passt d away, but their love 
for the man that they had known. She 
kept one letter, however, without break 
ing the seal, hesitated several ment 
analyzing the writing, and then placed it 
in a drawer of the desk 

She looked up to the man who had fin 
ished at the fireplace and was about to 
leave. “Tlow long have you been wit 
Mr. Clinton, Richards?” she asked. 

“ Four years, ma’am,” he answered. 

That was soon after he first ime int 
town, wasn’t it ?” 

‘It was the same year, ma’an yes 
ma’am.” 

‘You never knew him before that? 
You never heard of him before he en 
ployed you, did vou, Richards ?’ 

‘Only through Miss W h 
ma’am:; it was her got me tl place 


ma’am.” 
“ Miss Winchester—oh y 


and Mrs. Clinton was sil 


“ Miss Winchester was always 


to you, wasn’t she, Ricnuard 
before he could reply, she 
vou seen her often, since th 

The man looked at her a 
ly. “Sometimes, when shx 


aD 


er 


e¢ 
> 

en 
+] 14,} 
ittie dup 


; uy 7 
maam. 1ou KnOW she was an 


of Mr. Clinton’s, and she u 


luncheon at his rooms, on 


sed 


in a W 


and clear up his things for him, and lik 


that.” He spoke hesitatingly, 


c 
was on the defence. at 


added, ™ Miss W inche ster h 


ever since you and Mr. Clint 


ried, and before that: so 
her for a long time. At le 


day; she came quite early, and brought 


basket of loose viol ts.” 


sunk almost to a whisper. 


i aaa 
3s been ab 
I haven 

ist, not til 


His 


felt the antagonism of her suspicions 


voice 


I 


to- 


la 


a 


l 
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She could at | 
LT. ald-tin “ 
3 old ‘ ‘ 
] } ¢ 
: his past, 
| | ; 
Sait . ‘ \ 1 SO ( 
, : a3 
ri nu Ss «it | 
L hie d dire 
ty \l \\ " ester’a 
( e down » her th 
ched nd a s re | t 
used. She d up 
t | Iler ¢ 
the ( ine ( 
fir wal 
al | 
, ‘ Fa, 
l I “ Su I ) 
] ’ ] 
! l ? en’ ~ | 
| t t li? { 
_ if t i t ‘ 
( n broke th 
er words came simnls 
» ot] \ respo} oO 
7 1 1 
r Helen cla 
te tive 1! ulri ¢ } | 
] rt spoke ) I 
} . iad 
I - ne! pre ude 
] 
‘ t make ! iy 
‘+ l- —_ rt 
SK il 
, ' ’ 
t friend; to acknowledge 1 
Y l ha ( he n too VISE 
tand, perhay even to pit 
s. but I ean see now, it seet 
the rst time, how much it 
> 1 
urt uu. But I hope, t u 
ough not to accuse me of an 
entional jealousy ind if 
ywwn—and perhaps loved—th« 
known and loved, it s only 
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I could have 


} 


fitted 


t 


A FRIEND 


ause you have had se much, and I, 
mehow, so little, that 1 have not dared 
meet you.” 

i little 


Miss Winchester had withdrawn : 
t first, fe 


had 


att ectionate, but how she put her 


aring her demonstrations 
n too 


d quickly on Mrs. Cli 


ae 


w what you mean; but you have 


nton’s arm. “I 


know all that,” sh 


pes, everything except his past. Every 
ur sinee I first knew him has brought 
me, freshly, the j nd pride of h 
mpanionship, of being abl share it 
with him | thin k sometimes | have 
n too proud « him—t 1 to be 
1 with him, too happy in the know 
e < the honor nd estee in hich 
was held | hav had two y rs of 
nderful happiness, with him every day 


every night; indeed, I have had more 
n my share. It seems wicked not to 
tistied It is enough for a lifetime. 


nder if I deserved it all! 


she Spok 
, irst time. 

ielped him? There i 
t have 
ore I 
late 


( Ip of 


is nothing I 
but it was all done 
his 
He had sueceeded without any 


mine, and the loving 


done him, 


ever came int 


sery ices that 


longed 


; , 
given, that I alway 


vive, were no longer necessary 
ould do I did, 
ut they were such pitifully littl 
big! Iw 


almost against his will, 


love Was so 


1e 
ant } 


] 
S, and tl 
He thoug] 


it 


red for them, Helen—he really did! 
was te b] » | r » be so orna 


went to 
yinted to find nfor 
rovided for. I expected to find hin 
me funny little garret, but there he w: 
out with everything 
lown to a silver paper-cutter !” 
Miss Winchester “Tle had 


smiled. 


hat paper-cutter in the old days too, my 


OF 


he wanted, 
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dear; he has had it ever sine lL have 
known him—almost. But I know what 
you mean. It did seem strange to see 
him after his sudden succes Ile en 
joved the little material evide es I t 
all so keenly; and yet at heart he did no 
eare for the reward; it was the work he 
enjoyed. His success never spoiled him 


always the same Herbert!” 
Helen, so 
much that was better and finer than what 
I shared. You had the comradeship of 
is poverty; you knew him all through 
hard fight upward, when 
ind wretched and ill. 


he was 


But you had so much, too, 


| 
that long 


was unknown 


have thought about it so often, and I have 
envied you more for the friendsh p u 
had then, than you ean ever have envy l 
ne for the love I have had since! You 
were there, ré 1 ind Ww ! 

I t needed a friend; but the man | 

then, the man you knew and ed, I 
nevel never ¢ 1 | now. | Kl hie 

" ul « ve ido ible boy il] hrov h 
t is he was 1 the end ind you had 
him all to yourself. What \ he like 


Helen ?” 
The 


grasp. 


ler « es were still serene, w 


out menace of tears. She had won the 
battle of her en ns long since, at what 
cost, by what stubborn resistance and de- 
term ned eff I't I { ul 1 evel ki 
now, but her ecalmne was preenable 
“What I saw in him, chiefly n those 
days, was the promise of what ° 
come, the promise of tl compiete Man 
hood you knew, r better than I. I 


far 
understood his moods and his desires, hi 


his 


faults and 


wi 9 
knew my own, but through th ll, un 
derneath them all, I saw him growing day 
ry day nearer to my ideal | what 
I felt was best in him. But the man he 
was to be, the man I ried t elp him to 


nit I never knew, exce} mn prom- 
S he was to he urs } \ ide for 
ea n tor vou T | 1 t] vile 
helping him a little, bu helped me 
far, far more than I ever could him, and 
I know you will not grudge me that!” 
“Do you know what was the only way 
I was ever really able to help n. ma 


hj 
terially?” Mrs. Clint little bit 
“He 


Chopin to him in the evenings when he 


m said, a 


terly. used to love to have me play 
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of information that t reve three-sto1 ; 
n Thy¢ ‘ I T The T CLS ¢ t wu 
n she | > I ness alighting 
: thed . nd opened | | 
3 ll f Th 37 er, and we! lathere 1 ~ 
a awh. f weal e ealler, and rT 
Cul 
\ nmi “il we 
é vill yo iv 1 fi 
B vacant If it I u 
e « . ] he / Chere , 4 39 
! lif e! You come “We mur re} | 
Le I 1 must V | ne ey =] ) 
i} @ vith ¢ ind it isn’t Phere 1 
Mrs. ¢ ton ente 1 he irriage and » be moved it | 
t} ( he ( nouse } day, bu h things is 1 
f tl 1 é burbs of tl room’s well cluttered up w 
! As lean¢ n the eush he left behind \\ 
' €f her brougham tl eof Helen taking tl m for you 
W incheste till remained with he re more likely it’s for a fri 
é Si ! ( d, equal t [ wanted ere to si 
! str | ed by me phil a Tew momet! that 
t is 1 ( ul wite t chester | that you prol 
nrel 1 t this attitude meant no objectior said Mr 
t im? leeg | ey uo} sul l her purse 
| ‘ uld 1 é lo have | ! * No, thank ye, mum: | 
s Herbert Clinto n tl n your pock Miss W 
nitedtadine. of 3 setts tm: tase enough e. and at 
| the d n < his l t ve 1 eleome S la 
1 wit! ! le | le efor r old tim ve! e | 
he world len | — a eee n oT —- the: 
had e chance t e hi n the bad. Come up this 
s Helen had nfe etions triv the bucket on i 
but cay é | itified by so They passed up tv 
uch sentiment—how could any v n of stairs ind t th 
( uiled to eare for hit re and roof skylight, the lad 
re Te ley nd how « he Tt have do r, 8a ng ‘Ter 5 the 
en after d | nner tl hirmness i pig t if I I ive 
1 loy 1 a sp Helen’s. to elean it for the ul 
Che une ness 1! Mrs ( nro heart. But | ean t ray { } t} 
ved momentarily by the sig! Hel u want to see tl 
; face, troubled het n with a ne “ Miss Winchester h 
susp I She felt herself somehov Clinton used to live hi 
eri r in} e1 1 simp t ind she poke with an effort aft 
uld not help wonderit hat had been lance into the dingy littl 
en theee 3 eo Samed “He did that. mun 
’ her hushand. specifi » a a wed wned4 — = 
never let him speak Helen Winche r the time she en up | 
inv more tha was p sible But hou h the p! ay 7 viliy 
efore she had never be ealo f ar down stairs for t 
hing but his friend espana oe of them laughing ‘ 
now, that there m have been som rt pranks Not that I eoul 
of an understanding, and in that, what clean enough myself, mit 
ever it was, she could have no part She Winchester, she would d 
had come in at the second act of the play, helping with the window 


and she e 


The ( 


yuld not understand very curtains that’s ther 


} ] 
| 
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ew up at iast before a em, and t] 


rhe 
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That was in the old days, 


vears more 
thou . ue understi nd, mum; they Say 
Master (¢ ton has made a big name for 
e| ice then, and has got rich. I 
ver een him since he left, five years 
oO be ua friend of his, mum, if I 

iv ask? 
Mr. ¢ ! di t week,” the other 
aid, simp She had gone to the dirty 
( Vina : ad s\y loOoOKINZ Out over 

1¢ 

Oh, bu I I am to hear it!’ 
dt | ! He was a fine lad, 
heart in him; I was 
u ( ie left here. Ile was 
l ( hough, and he used to 
plague the very life out o’ me with his 
1 was good-lookin’, an 
man with six ch ldren ! 
| id looker ye are, Mrs. Mur- 
| time, till I had 
( him! He never give 
thou he wa il ivs 
though I found 
1 | g up his fiddle 
the pawn shop to 
! re f a Saturd 1 wonder, now, 
3 mon to? Miss Win- 
‘ 1M Ne) | is good friend 
er had better; though 
( ds he had 1ose days, by 
ve lered he didn’t 
M W ine ( nd she did too, 
f ou I ( ught the world 
nit he did t take her eves off 
him exe t ‘em on something of 
| that needed to be d he b a woman’s 
) s the way of a man never 
\ ( him most till it’s too 
M ( have been married long 
s, d’ know? He was fond o 
ir¢ \ always good to my 
Teddy whi I couldn’t manage the boy 
Them kind generally marries.” 


A clamor from below ar 
& . 
t ther could wpe, cad Yes. 


Se be fore the 


Murphy left 


ealle 1e room and clattered down 

s to answer the summons. Mrs. Clin 

k a seat upon one of the trunks, re- 

her veil to dry her eyes, and looked 


the ttle chamber 


It was some time afterward that she 


closed the door gently, brushed the dust 
trom he r glove 5, soiled Ww th the grime of 
the furnishings, and went down into the 


She was met by the landlady, 


isted on her ealler’s having “a 
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bite 


in the 


and a sup” with her before leaving, 
dark and crowded apartment she 
called her sitting-room. There was enough 
forbid ques 
Murphy had not 


the 


in Mrs. Clinton’s manner to 
Mrs. 


traces o 


tioning, even if 


quick to see tears in 
Whatever her 
conclusions, however, she kept them to 
the Mrs. Clin 
made her the more prodigal 


W he n the 


tea had been drunk she apologized for a 


be lh 


ung woman’s face. were 


herself, and evidences of 


tons emotion 


+} 


in her offers of refreshment. 


briet absence, and after several minutes 


reappeared, carrying a package clumsily 


enveloped in old newspapers. 


‘It’s a curious thing, now, that you 
should be coming to see the room to-day,” 
she said, as she opened the wrappings. 

This here box belonged to Mr. Clinton; 
I seen him a-making of it hisself, long 
ago SIX vears, 1t must be. He kep’ 


f } 


down in the cellar along with some of 


his r being so 


traps, ohn account ¢ om 

small, and he must of clean forgot it 
when he went away. It got shoved in 
back somewhere out of sight, and I never 


t till last spring, when they 
the water i the kitchen. 
ss Winchester’s being away, 
about Mr. 


vhereabouts, I never knew what 


pipes in 
» | ..s 
not wing nothing 
Clinton’s 
to do with it, and l ke p it ever since, 


thinking to hear time from him or 


‘ sOmmeé 
her.” 
She showed a small trunk, covered with 
ealf-skin of brindled red and white hair, 


and studded with 
brass nails, the work of a patient amateur. 
It was fastened with the sort of padlock 
and upon 
the letters 


bound with 


copper, 


dog-collars, 
were 


usually seen on 
top of the cover 
‘I don’t suppose there’s nothing in it 
worth saving, or else he would have re- 
Mrs. Murphy; “ but 
is still locked, and it 
So if you'll 
or whoever 
*twill be 


mem be red “.” said 
you'll take notice it 
’ain’t never been opened. 
take it to Miss Winchester, 
"ll be the 
doing me a great favor, mum.” 

Mrs. Clinton took the box in her arms 
a mother might hold a child. 
It was a precious legacy of her husband’s 


having rights to it, 


lovingly, as 


youth, strangely found, and packed with 


many affecting possibilities. A word 


from her, as she left, brought the tears 
Murphy’s eyes. 


to Mrs. 











e¢, 


Cditar’s Cosy Chair. 
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av 
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quantit 
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than 


should have been all at once increased 
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Uni 


] ut 


ever 


ed St 


bly made so that he 


yk, in the sense that the author 


it. 
know about that,” said th 
r, musingly. “ The fact that 
\ or three or ten or twe1 
ust write trashy Db oks | 
the ict that there are t 
twenty millions who m 
Have u any phil opn 
popular of the books tl 
late filling the world wit} 


must read 


neatnes the n word 
=] it t} public ty t 
) the publ eems not 
pu elt that d ¢ 
the publicity helps. 1 
largely meteorol eal. It 
more an attain f volit 
weather A certain atmos 
ssu n the material world 
rain water, and a cer n 
pressure in the literar 
‘ to rain rubbis 
= both eases the 1 
clouds, from above, | 
comes primarily from tl 
be What you want t 
{ vwecount for the litera 
Be prevails is not t 
» sell wt ee 


l I their readers tron 

I ‘ ed t as h impercep 
I nd who receive it back 

17 

1 in ipprecia 

s \ \ ell to iv that 
este l. But tie eaust 

lite that no inquiry cai 





ne conjecture wo 
er. The phenomenon is 


xtraordinary in quality, but 
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y rub 
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before. It is as if the rainfall 


ates. The 
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EDITOR'S 


k 


“By a very simple and very o us 
An immeasurably greater area of 
! has been brought under cult 
n or reclaimed from Dsolute | 
cy than ever before In the ma 
| rid tl analogous sort f thing 
tillin \ ste land, increases rie 
nfall, and in the mental world the up 
ng f waste mind increases th 
i-t because in both cases. the 
1s receive a g2re iter exhalation rrom 
pace below, and give it back propor 
. tely 
You meat n other tern uid the 
t} e number of ders | 
d ne number ot writers nad the 
ers e trashy because the readers 
‘Oh, you mustn’t press the inferenc¢ 
Logie can always turn upon us 
make us its prey, if we do that 
You will be saying next that popular 
n is a mistake, and that peopl 
uld ] a taught to re d nd Write 
use t read and write rubbish.” 
Oh, no. I should ‘ so far as 
But I might thev had better 
t be taught to write 
And I,” said the Easy Chair, putting 
traditional air of optimism, “ con- 
| that they can safely be taught to 
| You must not regard the pres 
tat a Se It is ' state at 
hn tact t - re, ivanee, 
@ 11 hole body I ler n 
rorme ( We mu t i¢ 
f half-million-ecopy novel 
int lovers of Hawthorne, or Georgi 
t, or Mr. Thomas Hard; The most 
t of ther ever heard of those au rs 
leave he mete logieal figu ( 
ve been working, up his nt | 
30 ng rboricultural 1 
1 ou mmeasurable me vel 
the } wants ain 
egin | t with trees, tl t 
| nt with he « pe, rank ¢ id 
\fter a generation or two of cott | 
vy can grow ss and elms and n les 
. the prairie, but not at first. You 1 
| sure that the plains in tine 
literary cottonwoods now flow have 
never grown oaks or elms or maples 
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Up to the time the readers of the recent 
successes began { read ft i they had 
read dime novels and papers, or 
they went to the thea ‘ Bu th ex 
halation and precipitation of rubbish 
cannot go on torever ty 

“I don’t see why it should: the 
editor broke in “7 s hear b what 
new metaphor vou escape the logis 
your postulate 

ae have hone that nts the Easy Chai 
frankly owned * But ill = the ime I 
feel sure of my position The forees in 
the mental world are not erned by the 
same laws as those of the material world 
In the material world it must keep on 
raining water, but it need 1 rain rub 
bish always in tl mental world. Im 
perceptibly the conditions ll var ind 
I he process I | hie { ll Dit it 11S 
will be changes d the ex ons wit! 
them. On ar vastly extended seale you 

n’t expect taste 1 the best things: 
but many people of bad taste vuld will 
ingly have good taste if they could. 
N no,” the Eas Chair continued 
“we must never despair of the repub 


lie, in anything. 


applied the principle of 


uffrage to the « cism literature 
an odd way, a to hav lecided that 
the book was _ be wl } rot t] , 4 
votes. But should you s the one 
which got the fe best? Do 
you think that ar half-doze1 viluré 

( the past Ve I ‘ « a hal 

dozen uc sses ¢ 

“T am not sur d the edit But 
I ll own that n ll tl 1 re 
good, if you will own that 1 
l eesses are bad.’ 

How ean I] { ” the 
Easy Chair responded his point 

mal ed by um ns such 
i dis} n 1 tak tiie \ “d he 
that the ed llingl 

I] 

‘The question w ctual 
prodigy is als porte mething 
one may much more profital k ome 

If than those we have be putting t 
each other Does publicit nstitute a 
sort of newer ©1 ! e we to 
form our opinions 1 book from the 
proclamations of the advertiser, instead 

the reasons of the reviewers? Is th 
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conversation, a 200d many years 


eTore became prophecy, 


publicity 


lways puzzled to know why a book 
hen it had sold ten thousand copies 


Had it reached in 
number of 
With the 

a start, why 
it keep going ¢ W hat 
He gave the 


tact of asking it: 


ild stop selling. 
number the 
shed to read it? 


it had got by 


just people 
momen- 
such 
laws or 
conun- 
but 


the modern advertiser could an- 


t 
‘In this ease the only difficulty would 
get at the advertiser. He is prob- 
not one with the publisher, but is a 
het in the publisher’s pay, and is 
kely a yvoung and hustling seer 
could be hired away from his em 

er by some one bidding more for the 
his gift. Possibly, of course, he 

1 consclenct and might refuse to 
phesy promiscuously. When we see 


extraordinary effect of his vaticina 


s concerning ‘the great nove 
ol the book of the season,” or 
new uccess in fiction,’ we can 
a help believing that he can fore 
\ s well as foretell literary eve nts, 
that by ippe ilinge to his conscience 
children of light could enlist his in 
st as successfully as the children of 
nes who seem to have written 1 st 
he prodigious triumphs in the book 
| late Is not there a gleam of 
n that direction ?’ 
III 
The editor llowed th: there might 
He said that out those triumphs 


‘ 
could 
1, and of another that was 


and if these were the 


rs good; 
quickened conscience in 
future was not so 
itself. The 


| would be to 
d= out 


first 


whether the advertise was 
e ¢ many, or had that remarkable 
style which distinguishes his 


virtue of incorporation 
When the fact 


we should know 


nspirations by 


trust. Was ascer- 
ich 
uld 
said 
him 
the 


An 


as a 


tained, how to appro 


him with some good book, which we ec 
make a test ease. “ For instance,” 
the editor, “T should like to 
with a recent Filipino novel, 


American 


try 
which 


have called 


publishers 


EASY 
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Eagle Flight, in 
Spanish. It was written by that bea 
ful Rizal, 
di spatched to his 


finding 


its version from 


soul Jose whom the Spanish 
last aceount in 
despair of any charge against 


ars before we bought a 
their 


would have 


him, a lew ve 


controlling interest in crimes 


be en 


have 


against his country. It 


interesting to know what we would 


with such a political pr 


had handed 


whe ther, pe rplexed by 


} 
qaone soner, { 


and 


the problem ot a 


they him over to us, 


suld be 


man who ec accused of nothing, 
but whose whole generous life accused 
the alien oppression, we should simply 


But 
and 
it pub 
licly burnt, that would probably not pu 


shot him, as the Spaniards did. 
his book 


have a 


have 
and 


he is gone, remains, 


though we might copy of 


an end to it. In fact that might inspire 
the advertiser to take hold of it, with 
the hope of getting it forbidden in the 
mails. I should like to suggest some 


» him, though | 
hen he Ci 


found it 


such measure am 


he might be disappointed w 
to look at the book 


exquisite 


and 


an work of art, with no 


ginable leze-America in it. 
ought To be 


little saffron 


whether it 
that a 
that 


be¢ I 


‘I don’t know 
astonishing or not 
unhappy areh 


some where in 


ruld born with a 


ift so far beyond 


1 
the 


pelago, sh 


that of any or all 


authors of our roaring literary sue 


cesses: but those th 
ordered by Providence, 
this ean deny 
imm asurablk 


The 
] 


learned his trade apparently fr 
| 


lie who 


reads pathet ¢ novel its 
author 
the 


ists, who are very 


superior 
m 
modern Spanish nove 


udmirable teachers of simplicity 


rectness, with a Latin grace of their own. 
But he has gone beyond them in a cer 
i pre 


character by mere 


tain sparing touch, with which he 


sents situation and 


statement of fact, without explanation 


or comment. He has to tell the story 
of a young Filipino (much like himself), 
well and sent 


nurtured in luxury, 


out to Spain to be educated, 
to the Philippines to find his f 


honored 


born, 
who returns 
ather dead 
and his memory dl ‘ 
ids. The 


break off 


whom the son Suppose I 
son inherits their enmity; they 
his marriage the girl to whom he 
has betrothed childhood, 


volve him in a pretended conspiracy, 


with 


heen from in- 


and 





“4 





, { ness Ol 1s in o ( 
i ad the s ( I 
’ t} ii pa 
I \ I 
: it, and is it any wor 
t people n ly are? 
yh. « !” cried the editor. “ If 
l trac 
S ! thing 
l tii mos ( 





I the ethical, 1 the gsthe 
( humat Heave 
bly ull ou ( I 
‘ ‘ ! KI 1 
ne. No,no! Youm 
t ot exce r 


iv Filipino novel: but I d 
| , ; m on } eceount I 
¢ y rs \ T riect t 
0 is n the 
} \\ u 1 lite 
t t t if I 
. ' 
’ e | 
qua t 
i 
nt 
( lig ‘ 
l 
B iVvs hee} 
tau l 
:, ‘ minatea 
\\ :, 
1 but it 


wi ‘ in 
" LL] + 
, lv a not. G 
: , 
: names worth hav 
’ | t us ne er aesl 
P? oy 
el i VES 
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I tions groy n complexity; and as 
\ ist | t ugh them we must also 
live up to ther 1 this is our develop- 
t, our culture 

piritual ! tl f the American 

na more than kept pace with its 

| progre during the last forty 
ear Our loves and our sympathies 
e deepened and expanded. And to a 
responding degree our literature has 

n in all values and meanings. 

But in our journalism and in every 
form | expression there have 


juent and more malodorous 
+] 


nan ever before 


it, though the irate visitor with the 

( rie I I h $ like has ever 

ed the editor’s office, he has 

n be present to the editor’s vision. 

We don’t think he would have com- 
pila ned of 7 / (though some protests 


iinst that reached us through the mail), 
I vas a vy so humanly real as to 
quite disarm eriticism. It belonged to 
hat unmoral region which art has always 
claimed for its own. It was,on the whole, 
pleasant company that Du Maurier 
troduced his readers. And it is just 
ere that the oceasion for remonstrance 
the f readers is often a proper 
one n that they are compelled, in a 
certain kind of stories, if they read them, 
te ubmit to contact with vileness or 
\ 
he editor of a respectable magazine 
not kely t admit to its pages any 
fiction tl would offend moral or reli- 
C1 lit but he should also 
ect the rule that “evil communica- 
corrupt good manners.” Where 
the line to be drawn in the matter 
init or vulgarity ? Profane 


and 
arbi- 
they 


noble 


‘outh 


\ mations, un ‘har a, 
id epellent situations cannot be 
trarilv exeluded altogether; but 


&4 hould not only be ineident to a 





pose fully istifvu their use, but 
ecessar neidents Owen Wister, in 
his Western t es instinctively fol- 
ed this 


fiction 
literature 
on guard. 


over a recent 


gazine, was unplea- 
santly surprised to find that it contain 
1 three short stories, in each of which 
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The 
natural and dra- 
inevitable; and the tragedies 
The effect of the 
not in any way depressing. A much 
longer list of mortalities 1s implied in 
“The Chohan Bride: a 
Ind,” contributed to the present number 
Hindu. Probably the 


much mortality 


were three tr deaths. mortal 


issue was, in each case, 
matically 
stories 


were quick, 


was 
. . 
Romance ot 


by a high-easte 
distribution of so 
through three stories, in a single num 
the 


pleasant reflection,—as if he 


ber, gave oceasion for editor’s un 


mak 


Hous 


were 


ing a chamber of horrors in the 


of Imagination. 


Evil 


and cannot be 


belongs to any world we know, 


excluded from fiction. It 


never was excluded from even the least 
vital fiction even that of the early 
fifties, in which the hissing of serpents 
was as audible as the cooing of doves. 
Pathos is an essential element in all 
art, and tragedy is as old as_ story- 


writing itself the aura thereof being 
the very breath of every great drama 


since Eden. The dramatic motive must 
all we demand 
be itself 


howe ver 


relentlessly dominate; 
that it should 
the 
should 
must 


of it is noble, 
tragic 


lift. 


that action, 
rrible, 


Eve n melancholy 


and 


or t quicken and 
static, but 
the 


a predilection for sto- 


not be 
and mercurial truly of 
We have 
ries that end happily, 
that if this case, we 


should be The 


altogether happy, where love always runs 


dy namic 
spirit. 

though we confess 
the 


few. 


were always 


content with story 


smooth, or whe "¢ 
ther 
or besetting peril, could never be deep 


whatever the passion 
is no obstacle, no Tore boding doom 
stories, ending hap- 
But 
there is no excuse for a story whose main 
effect is grave depression. 


No great 


or great; and some 


pily, would betray an unhappy art. 


perplexed 
Thomas 


stands 


novelist ever so 


our editorial conselt nce as 
Hardy, who in 
to Shakspere and most intimate 
masters of Greek No 
this difficult pre 
and with his 


his generation 
nearest 
to the tragedy. 
nature 


novels, 


problem of was 
his « arly 


there 


Qé nted bv 


latest was no question affecting 


issue as 


their 
publisher, but only 


reputable 
the pro- 
publication in a 


books by any 
one as to 
priety of their serial 
magazine freely admitted to every home. 

Zola had set the all 


those 


ror 


pace 
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T el, ¢ 
iL 
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SuUy 
n nes Henry ume 
: a irk I est T pe 
cle pite nh 
er : The publication of th els need 
i presen n ju heation outsiae tl seives 
the r they have been judicious ected 
pro] und are « ich literar ( yp | wi 
sely se should sa picturesque excellence 
t con ind ttentor A hie W ‘ 
of tl early work irrested Henr me 
rite in ttent I me ly a s« re oT ~ 
ive t and he | recently given t hat « 
me, and acquaintance “a happy exter I He 
repe speaks of her k as “strikingly romar 
to have mad tere I rs because 
vuthor the writer “is, in the light r free 
velists her extraordinary Neapolitan temper 
nelude ment, a vivid painter, and a rich re te 
ujman. of sensations and = impre A 
l ? Neapolitan by birth and a journalist by 
The cere 








nd in some 
h I t degree dk ubtles also by ineli tion, she 
nd thes t! es tor us from the ft 1 the note 
ore ( facility an pontaneit nd the not 
to a of initiation and _ practice Concerned 
noble through her husband, in the « luct « 
St ck 1 Nea lit n ng pap 1 | ( 
English cireulation and a radieal « r, she 
I infer, produced her vi nd tale 
mainly in such snatches of ti 1 of 
rm nspiratio1 have been left h | 
n the urgent day-to-day journalist They dis 
‘ h tinetly betray hroughou é ndi 
t tak tion their bir littl e th 
ria { ( rary se, childre f 1 ul 
tted leisure Loud, loquaciou 
bundat natul happ vith lu 
» the rious i ne : ot me. th 
a : thes floch] ] : ry 
¢ wh j r ¢ of Y y ; 
n al vi their | ri 
( il | 
nd ved n Turniture \ 
! pe t al ! l 
em t Juli t ‘ ] 
{ fy r 
g rou ] t he } } 
thie I t ] 
t! proion i n l ( 
r tions, th eat styl { distar 
ly nd the past, and the ner Dp 
mised te f the immed t] 
rie r? () thy " . P 
( 1 (which in an FE ve 
I first Madar S ‘ t 
rm | published in Ameri nd ich | 
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1 natural conclusion to 


] y 
ive had a great 


is that, by the operation of a singular 
law, ho place, speedily, appears to be le It 
for anything else; and the effect of that, 
in turn, Is greatly to modify, first, the 
truth of things, and second, with small 
delay, what may be left them of thei 
beauty. We find ourselves wondering 
after a little whether there may not re 
ally be more truth in the world misrep 
resented according to our own famil 
iar fashion. ... It is not only that, if 
Venus herself is notoriously beautiful, 
her altar, as it happens, is by no means 
always proportionately august; it is that 
we draw, in the long-run, small com 
fort from the virtual suppression by any 
painter, of whatever skill, of every rela 
tion in life but that over which Venus 
pre sides. ° rhe common humanities 
and sociabilities are wholly absent from 
the picture. 

“The effect of this is extraordinarily 
y the total show, and to present 
the particular affair the intimacy in 
hand for the moment, though the mo 
ment be but brief—as taking place in a 
strange, false perspective, a denuded 
desert which experience surely fails ever 
to give us the like of, and the action of 
which on the faculty of observation in 
the painter is anything but favorable... 
Who are these people, we presently ask 
ourselves, who love indeed with fury 
though for the most part with astonish- 
ing brevity—but who are so without any 
suggested situatron in life that they can 
only strike us as loving for, and more es 
pecially through and in, nothing? We 
know them by nothing but their convul- 
sions and spasms, and we feel once again 
that it is not the passion of hero and 
heroine that give Ss, that can ever give, the 
heroine and the hero interest, but it is 
they themselves, with the ground they 
stand on and the air they breathe, who 
give interest to their passion. 

“Does not the dim religious light with 
which we surround its shrine do more, 
on the whole, for the poetry of passion: 
than the flood of flaring gas with which 
it is drenched? ... It is at the category 
of the familiar that vulgarity begins. 
There may be a cool virtue, therefore, 


even for ‘art,’ and an appreciable dis- 


tinction, even for truth, in reticence and 


gaps, in the inspired, inconsistent, in- 


defensible superficial.” 
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! tively it his trl 

ht that she had never be 
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n es ible we ’ \Iy 
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idingly 
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n Satur 
1 s t 
sion ¢ 
! eos r } 
‘e ‘ ‘ 
d man k | 
She was 1 
d bide at | 
e dreadful fat 
} f_) 
' 1 , 
nd v4 } 
the store ss! 
1 Iter Tortilving 
~ | nouse 
1 t 
. ite 
il tye uc 
i 1 i ‘ 
mn the 
it t eu t 
t Squibbs Per] 
a! ) el | 
‘ 1} +} 
ed bac vi 
‘ irh ‘ 


f the en 
| 
Lite roore 
rant s jj 
‘ rushit to 


Maria wonderec 


vent on down 


Squibbs’s place 














Something extraordinary must | 
pened to cause Mi Squibbs 1} 
methodical and economical of men 
his store with a light burning an 
tains up Now that she looked closet 

is certain that she detected eviden 
eree struggle No doubt Mii “qu 
lving bruised and battered back in t 

ve of stoves in the rear 

Nin Squibbs! she called Tra 
t igh the key-hole as she rattled t 

en she sat down on the step ! 

ile Harold bl ibbered svmpathetic 

But Maria was not the woman lor 
! n inactive lf Mr. Squibbs we 
unconscious back there in the store ] 
be rescued at one If there ere or 
one te iid her! Ah. there is \M 
mons, the inveterate atter int at eve 
meeting. Of course he would he ps 
that lodge-room She would eall « 
Simmons and beg him to ferret out 
ing Squibbs 
She dragged Harold up the oda 

and into a waiting-room whose door 
to her touch She pusl bravely t] 
a labyrinth of corri ind ante 


SOUT 
Present 
knocked 
ipper pan 
plied to the 
Please 
ill vou 
present It 
close \t 
} lic 
else N¢ 
ithe ! 
eY Mh 
’ Ow) 
Mr. Squibbs 
Oh. de 
‘ n Ma " 
Mr. Si 
No doubt } 
ight in | 
Per ps 
! \ n 


locked doot ~ 
little slide in 
ad in ¢ f was i 
spered to the 
Simmons, if 
thre iperture \ 
Mr. Simmons ay 
ling woman. He 
irb that n 
yoy or anythi 
1 she thinl 
f L resper bh] 
fact. At the m 
1 robes WW 
1 The ‘ n 
} of horrors 
, ePrime it 1 
hevance 
\Iy Squibbs 
ke own, eryvil 
ncomfortable 
ed at being 
1 ‘ 
ne another way 
ested Simmons 
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il lal 

She ne 
| ~ ( t ‘ bets 

: wa 11 
\l | | \s she ee she sal 

¥ ! Is ! ns inex 

\ \l Ss S ne f stor 

} \ ! l 

! intle HH 

{ ‘ Oh + 

i) be Maria I 

< | | | \I ‘ | 

( ‘ = he S 

tes 1 t I | ile 1 you 

| ) ‘ You really « 

) } itter ‘ ftener, or vou mi 

\I S Yes, M ted Mi Squibl 

{ ‘ ire quite right 

. | ‘ ‘ 
Mii Dl | = s ¢ incipater 
"4 ae C = e 
Very Curious 
‘ , 
f 


e) t nt ind furious 
To gobb n s of sucl ( 
Don’t ve think it is verv injurious 
it in air of Rut all he ould say as he hurried away 
Was “ ¢ us! eu is! ¢ is! 
. ‘ f surp What eu fy! What hat! 
r ’ ’ is! ( 1‘s— creat a 
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Ltit IMAGINARY IENKS 
AVIN ! <4 
‘ see & 
, , P | : 
«i > 
\ 
ve 
‘ , \Z 
/ } 
i < Wiig 4 
s fie hes Fz, 
ae a ; = = 
ed the 1 1 l t } “] 
winary peor 
table felle izven Nn ‘ 
~ ( Sy ‘ es Vi? 
nore . thar 
els Hla ( 
t ott \\ 
{ please sn ‘ 
and everyb s frien 
elative na e strange! 
in evervbe s vale ul 
s onstant el t ‘ is 
e on good terms it ‘ 
in family in genera 
Sy there es in ‘ , 
p of Snvae ‘ \I , 
0 Savs 
Hello, Snyder! Has 1 
ena Jenks been in 
Shinks, Shinks savs Snvdet | 
ink | know dot Shinks 
What aon t Kno l friend Jenks 
Come, now, Snyder, you've been usi S ‘ 
f vour own hair-tonic, and it’s affected vou 
brain Jenks is. the best Triend L*ve rot 
nd he’s been in here with me lots of times 
Mebby as I do kno him says Snvdei 
iing a half-shaved customer and comin 
forward, “but | can’t shust blace | 
Shinks. Shinks!—what he look like 
fall man with side whiskers. Come, come 
juit vour joking, Snvder: I’m in irs 
Shoking! I'm not shoking, Major I 
must know him. but I tells you IL can’t blace 
im Does he live here 
No lives at Watert« n But e ¢ nes 
ver here to see me otten (,oinge t meet 
me here to-day. He'll be in soon—te hin 
lll be back in “bout an hou ind vou ist 
give him a cigar for me And the Major 
departed to attend to other equall impo 
tant matters while Snydei ent re tantly 
back, shaking his head and saving Shinks 
Shinks I can’t blace hin 
From that day forth at became a regular 
thing for the Major to drop in and inquire 
after his supposititious friend Jenks, or at 


ast make 


some reference to him He of 
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Jenks fail to appear ea ti but ith 
Indaunted patience onti ( to ill it 
snye s ‘ eut expectation of 
eeting hil On severa ( sions being 
in Watertown, he sent letters or telegrams 
Lo ilmself in care of Snvde sion t he 
name of Jenks. Later he would call, open 
the message ine cas sii it t SI dey 
ith a further rebuke of his (Snvder’s ' 
ness in not recalling him Poor Si el is 
SOOT In a halt-distracted state on thre I¢ e 
subject He spent hours a the 1 \ 
itching for the ppeal ( t el It 
i tall man t s1cle iskers ‘ on 
Snvde ould rush out I if < 
Phat dyie Jenks It never is, and SI 1 
ou return disconsolate He a Vs id 
one ¢ t letters and oral me es from the 
Major for the illusive Ter nd these 
served to keep him up to the boiling-point 
The first day of April s selected by the 
Major as the fitting occasion to enlighten 
the excited Snyder on the ibjiect of Jenks 
He determined to take along a few friends 
who had for some time been enjoyvi t he 
joke, and after once more orking poor 
Snyder up, to explain the hoax, to the per- 
manent enrichment of the stock of Hawley 
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t to be is a priest.” 
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rHE FORTUNATE MAID 


nb, Miss EMMA GRANT, an immigrant 
Age Di ag tote: 4 o— Came o'er the rolling sea 

su ‘ tl Miss Emma Grant, an immigrant, 
et can be 


low \ sweet as sw 


But Emma Grant, the immigrant 
No more will emigrate; 
coger Oliphant 


rill on one sultry August day 
This lamb so pure and white 


She married 


\las. was melted quite away 
And rides about in state 


\nd wholly lost to sight! 











ALL’S WELL THAT ENDS WELL THE INCENDIARY MASTER TOM 


Wien naughty little Johnny Green fom TINDER couldn't find his hat 
Put Pussy in the well, Which quickly roused his ire 
1 with anver that 


How fared that feeble little cat? His eyes so blazed 
Can anybody tell? It set the house on fire! 
came en masse, 


plight, The laggard firemen 
back to town. 


But marched straight 
The house. it had burned up. alas 
And also had burned down! 


Oh, she was rescued from het 
And ever after that 

Was said to be (quite plausibly) 
A perfect well cat! 
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BACON 


Pr SERIOUSLY 


nee son 


mv acquainta é 
s old } id to under 1 very 
f ination Tol l she 
is not prepared, and being 
faith, began to pray that 
ith diphthe ‘% 
! prey ilent in ney 
t day, so that she might 
she woke up te ul 
throat ve - ‘ il 
turned ver sudder 
ler’ sis ist in time 
er sa l ost he 
U ( \ ta 





